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J. B. Lippincott Company’s List of New Publications. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 


Edition of 1893, Revised and Enlarged, em- 
odying the most recent Census returns, A 
COMPLETE PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OR 
GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF THE WORLD, 
containing Notices of over 125,000 Places, 
with recent and authentic information 
respecting the Countries, Islands, Rivers, 
Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every 
portion of the globe. Originally edited 
by Joseph Thomas, M.D., LL.D., authorof 

‘* Lippincott’s Pronouncing Biographical 

Dictionary,” etc. One imperial octavo 

volume of nearly three thousand pages. 

Sheep binding, $12.00; half Russia, 

$15.00; half Turkey, $15.00; two volumes, 

sheep, $15.00; with patent index, 75 cents 
additional. 

‘* Many of the more important articles in 
the body of the work are either carefully 
revised or wholly new. Among the new 
articles are those on Oklahoma, North Da- 
kota and South Dakota. Judging from the 
inspection of a number of articles, the re- 
vision has beeh very systematic and 
thorough.”--New York Tribune. 


““An indispensable book of reference, | 


and known as such all over the English- 
speaking world. It has always been at the 
very head of books of its class. As the 
great work now stands, it is a complete 
pronouncing and geographical dictionary 
of the world. Late census returns have 
been made 4 great feature of the new edi- 
tion, not only in correcting reports of popu- 
lation in all possible places, but in the 
preparation of a set of tables of the utmost 
value.”"—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 

“The knowledge that all statements 
have been scrupulously verified or revised 
clothes the Gazetteer with authority. The 
possession of this book is indispensable 
to any collection, however small, of books 
of reference; to the school of pe stu- 
dent it is invaluable.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 

“Tt commands anew the admifation of 
the student and adds new strength to its 
claim as a sine gua non to the intelligent 
feader, be he litterateur or man of com- 
merce. The edition for 1893, just from the 
Press, is a masterpiece of the art of cyclope- 
dia book making. In its orderly arrange- 
ment, its comprehensiveness, its complete 
accuracy, it is a model of painstakin 
effort, and its handsome typography an 
substantial binding make ita model worthy 
ofimitation. A special feature of the new 
edition is the vast amount of space devoted 
to statistical information gleaned from the 
Tecent census of the United States and 
from the census of other countries, over 
400 pages being devoted to the population 
of cities and towns, in which the figures of 
both the census for 1880 and that for 1890 
are given.”—Chicago Times. 









For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of the price. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 715-717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








Major-General Wayne 


AND THE PENNSYLVANIA LINE IN THE CONTINENTAL ARMY. By CHARLES J, STILLE, author . 
of ‘‘ Life and Times of John Dickinson.” No full and satisfactory biography of 
General Wayne has ever been printed, while even the names of his gallant comrades 
in the Pennsylvania line—William Irvine, Harmar, Richard and William Butler, 
Walter Stewart, and many other gallant men who served in it, not to speak of their 
achievements—are scarcely known to this generation. The volume contains four 
hundred and forty-one pages, embellished with a beautiful steel engraving of Wayne 
and other illustrations. 8vo. Cloth binding, gilt top, rough edges, $3.00. 


Mental Life and Culture: 


Essays and Sketches, Educationaland Literary. By JuLiA DuHRina, author of ‘‘ Philos- 
ophers and Fools,” ‘‘ Amor in Society,” etc. 1t2mo., Cloth, $1.25. : 


The [lan of Feeling. 


By Henry MACKENZIE, Illustrated by William Cubitt Cooke, 
‘The tender pleasure which ‘ The Man of Feeling’ excites is wholly without alloy. 
Its hero is the most beautiful personification of gentleness, b jeis-enors and meek sufferings 
which the heart can conceive.” The work was first issued anonymously in 1771. Nu- 
merous editions have since appeared, but none are equal to this volume now published 
in connection with J. M. Dent & Company, London. 16mo, Satine uncut, $1.00; half 
calf or half morocco, $2.25. 


Vagaries of Sanitary Science. 
By F. L. Dissie, M.D. 


The author has brought together a great mass of facts which bear upon the subject 
and collated them in chapters on sewer-gas, cemeteries, public funerals, meat, milk, epi- 
demics, boards of health, vital statistics, and the various contagious diseases which are 
ascribed to bad sanitary conditions. That most of the dangers said to lurk in these ele- 
ments are but figments invented by the professional sanitarian, he certainly brings most 
conclusive evidence to prove; and at this time, with cholera threatening at our door, 
such a book must be of untold value in allaying public alarm. t2mo. Cloth, $200, 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


Barbara Dering. 


A Sequel to ‘‘ The Quick or The Dead.” By Ametiz Rives, Paper covers, 56 céiits, 


Broken Chords. 


By Mrs. Grorce McCLELLAN, ‘‘A teadable and deep novel.” Paper covers, 50 cents, 


Found Wanting. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, author of ‘‘ The Wooing O't,” etc. Ready Jume 3d. 

The stories of this popular author are always read with great interest and pleasure. 
There is both cleverness and brightness in the touch with which she portrays the char- 
acter of the heroes and heroines.in this new novel, while the plot is built on a harmo- 
nious, well-rounded scheme that is sure to hold the interest of ‘the reader until the end is 
reached. We will not forestall the pleasure which lovers of fiction will find in unravel- 
ling this fresh and unique romance. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


COLUMBIAN EDITION OF 


Philadelphia and its Environs, 


A guide to the city and sufrouhdings .Contairing a new colorei map, numerous illus- 
trations, alphabetical guide and description of principal objects of interest. Price, 
§0 cents. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE GIFFORD LECTURES, 1892. 


Theosophy, 
or Psychological Religion. 

The Gifford Lectures delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 1892. By F. 
Max MULLER. Crown 8vo, 609 pages, 
$3.00. 


Where Three Empires Meet. 

A Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet. Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countries. By E. F. 
KNIGHT, author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the 
Alerte,” etc. With a map and 54 illus- 
trations (27 full-page). 8vo, 511 pages, 
cloth extra, $5.00. 

** A most attractive volume, copiously and effectively 
illustrated. . . . Mr, Knight is a keen and shrewd 
observer of men, manners, and nature, and he writes 
with a very lively and graphic pen.’’— /imes. 

Out of Doors in Tsarland. 

A Record of the Seeings and Doings of a 
Wanderer in Russia. By Frep. J. WuHI- 
SHAW. With frontispiece and- vignette 
by Charles Whymper. Crown 8vo, 384 


pages, $2.00. 

“It isa tive relief to come across a book on 
Russia whi is not full of the intrigues of the 
Nihilists. . . . Altogether a delightful volume. 
Mr. Whishaw describes himself as a wanderer in 
Russia, that means a poet. light-hearted, rovin; 
Englishman, who rambled hither and thither throug’ 
the Tsar’s domains with rod and gun.”"—Speaker. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. . 
Secret Service Under Pitt. 
By W. J. Fitzpatrick, Biographer of 
Daniel O’Connell, Charles Lever, Lord 
Cloncurry, etc. 8vo, $2.50. 


‘* A most original and interesting account. . . . 
bab od be found id _ weens vale. Mr. Piapatrick 
ving au! ity on the Secret History. 
» Edinburch Review. J : * 
“ Of enthralling interest.’".—Daily Graphic. 


“ Enlivened by a never-failing stream of anecdote 
and quaint r e.”"—Standard. 





Explanatory Analysis of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans. 

By Henry Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., late Canon and Chancellor of St. 
Paul’s. 8vo, $4.00. 

Canonical and Uncanonical Gospels. 

With a Translation of the recently dis- 
covered Fragment of the ‘‘ Gospel of St. 
Peter,” and a Selection from the Say- 
ings of our Lord not recorded in the 
Four Gospels. By W. E. Barngs, B. D., 
Fellow of Peterhouse, and Theological 
Lecturer at Clare College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. s 
Through Conversion to the Creed. 

Being a Brief Account of the Reasonable 
Character of Religious Conviction. By 
W. H. Carneciz, B.A., Rector of Great 
Witley, Worcestershire. Crown 8vo, $1. 

Plain Sermons. 

By the Right Rev. AsHTON OxENDEN, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Montreal and Metro- 
politan of Canada. With Memoir and 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


For Sale by Booksellers. Sent postpaid by the Pub- 
s 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
HAVE NOW READY: 


Marked “ Personal.”’ 

By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, author of 
‘‘The Leavenworth Case,” ‘‘Cynthia 
Wakeham’s Money,” etc. 16mo, paper, 
50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


The advance orders for Miss Green’s new book 
have been so considerable rd to necessitate the print- 
ing of three large editions Defore the date of publica- 
tion. 


A Literary Courtship. 
Under the Auspices of Pike’s Peak. 
By ANNA FULLER, author of ‘‘ Pratt Por- 
traits.” 12mo, illustrated, $1.00. 


Pratt Portraits: 
Sketched in a New England Suburb. 
By ANNA FuLLer. Third edition, 16mo, 
$1.00. 


“One of the richest and most worthy contribu- 
tions to American literature of the past decade. 
With a pen poner photographic this skilful writer 
has limned the portraits of this New England family, 
Pratt by name and so thoroughly New England by 
nature.” — Rochester Herald. 


The [aking of a Newspaper. 

Experiences of Certain Representative 
American Journalists Related by them- 
selves, and Edited by MELVILLE PHILIPs, 
12mo, $1.25. 

The Gospel and its Earliest In- 

terpretations. 

A Study of the Teachings of Jesus and Its 
Doctrinal Transformation in the New 
Testament, By OrgELLo Cong, D.D., 
author of ‘‘ Gospel Criticism,” etc. 8vo, 
gilt top, $1.75. 

An Inquiry into the Truth of Dog- 
matic Christianity. 
Comprising a Discussion with a Bishop of 
the Roman Catholic Church. By WiLL 

IAM DEARING HARDEN. 12m0, $1.50, 

An Introduction to English Econo. 

mic History and Theory. 

By W. AsHLey, M.A., Professor’ of Eco- 
nomic History in Harvard University. 
Part II., The End of the Middle Ages. 
12mo, with maps, $3.00. 

The Writings and Correspondence 

of John Jay. 





First Chief Justice of the United States. 
Edited by Hznry P. JouHnsTon, Professor 
of American History in the College of 
the City of New York. Volume IV., 
completing the work. 8vo, half leather, 
gilt top, $5.00; the set, four volumes, 


$20.00. 
The Loves of Paul Fenly. 
A Drama in Verse. By ANNA M. Fitcn, 
12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
Fleeting Thoughts. 


Poems by CAROLINE E, PRENTISS. 1I2mo, 
full gilt, $1.00. 





*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, pro- 
spectus of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes and 








Story of the Nations Series sent on application. 

















Our Latest Books. 


A. Bronson Alcott. 


His Life and Philosophy. By F. B. San- 
BORN and WILLIAM T. HArRIs. With 
portraits from a crayon by Mrs, Richard 
Hildreth and photograph by Boyd of 
Des Moines, January, 1881, and an en- 
graving of the Orchard House and School 
of Philosophy. Two volumes, cloth. 

Crown 8vo. 


‘The material has been derived from papers left 
by Mr. Alcott or furnished by his daughter, Mrs, 
Pratt, with an important addition, made through the 
kindness of Mr. Kdward Waldo Emerson, from his 
father’s papers not hitherto published, and from 
papers left behind by Mr. Thoreau. The pages of 
this book portray our friend as he lived—in youth, in 
middle life, and in serene old age.’’—Jntreduction. 


COMPLETION OF PIERCE’S LIFE OF SUMNER, 


Memoir and Letters of 
Charles Sumner. 


Volumes III. (1845-1860) and IV. (1860 
1874). By Epwarp L. PIERCE. 8vo, 
cloth. Uniform with Volumes I. and II. 
With two portraits. $6.00. 


‘One can but admire the confidence with which 
Mr. Pierce writes in making his records of facts, 
There is no wavering nor indecision, but statements 
are made clearly and crisply, and in a manner con- 
veying an impression of the author’s personal knowl- 
edge of their correctness and inspiring an equal con- 
fidence in the mind of the reader.” —A dvertiser, 


Complete sets of the 
MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF CHARLES SUMNER, 
4 vols., cloth, in box, $12.00. 


Joys Beyond the Thresh- 
old. 


A Sequel to ‘‘ The To-morrow of Death.” 
By Louis Ficuigr. Translated by Abby 
L, Alger. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A Great Man of the Prov- 
inces in Paris. 


By Honore DE Paizac. Being the second 
art of ‘‘ Lost Illusions.” Translated by 
atharine Prescott Wormeley. 12mo, 

half Russia, $1.50. 


Patriotism and Science. 


Some Studies in Historic Psychology. By 
WiLt1AM MoRTON FULLERTON. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


TWO OTHER BOOKS. 

Some Passages in the Prac- 
tice of Dr. Martin Scar- 
borough. 

By HELEN CAMPBELL. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“* Helen Campbell isa born philanthropist, and all 


her books aim to do something more than amuse.”’— 
Transcript. 


Lost Illusions: The Two 
Poets and Eve and David. 


By Honore pe Bauzac, Translated by 
Miss K. P. Wormeley. 12mo, half Russia, 
$1.50. 

** One of the master’s great books.” —7ridune. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Publishers, : - Boston. 
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The Ten Best Novels 


issued this Season, will be found 
in the following last. 


Which ave they ? 


If you read between the lines 


Jutien Gordon . . His Letters. Mrs. ALEXANDER . The Snare of the Fowler, 
PIERRE LoTI . : . Jean Berny, Sailor. M.E. Brappon ._.._All Along the River. 














you will find a selected list 


B, L. FarjEon . . The Last Tenant, FRANK F. Moore . . I Forbid the Banns, 
SARAH GRAND . . The Heavenly Twins. | Emre Zora . =. ~—..:«ODr.: Pascal. 

of the most popular novels 
W. CLark Russet, . List, Ye Landsmen. E. W. Hornunc . . Tiny Luttrell. 
G. MANVILLE Fenn’ . Witness to the Deed. | JoszepH Hatton . . Under the Great Seal. 

2 6 r , 

issued this season, for summer 
ANNIE THOMAS . ; . Utterly Mistaken. Mrs, PaRR . : , . The Squire. 
Mrs, W, K. Cuirrorp . . A Wild Proxy. | Dartey DALE. .  Lottie’s Wooing. 


reading, in elegant cloth Bind- 


FLORENCE MARRYATT . . Parson Jones. | MLLE. Monniot . : . Madame Rosély. 


GRANT ALLEN. , . The Scallywag. Luioyp Bryce. : . Friends in Exile. 

+ 

ing at one dollar per volume. 
Hessa Stretton . Half-Brothers. J.S.Woop .. ; . An Old Beau. 
E.E. Hui . . A New England Boyhood. | Mrs, L. T, MEADE . . The Medicine Lady. 


Cassell Publishing Company, N. Y. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. eaaue theoming, Books, and. wel ny mad Bow 
Containing 44 Full-page Portraits of complete —. “a papet wade of ve i 
Prominent American and European parpose, and and le 8 ,valuaple (nag je to i ae the bes! 








Authors, is now ready, and will be 
forwarded to any address on receipt CASSELL iia ComMPANY, 


of two 2-cent stamps. 104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just Published. Large Crown, 8vo, Cloth, Gilt, $1.75. 


THE POETICAL WORKS 


OF 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


Edited with a Biographical Introduction by 


JAMES DYKES CAMPBELL. 


With Portrait. Crown, 8vo, $1.75. 





Now Ready 16mo, 1.50 
Poems by Two Brothers. 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 
e first reprint of this famous volume in which the late Poet Laureate made his earliest appearance 


before the public. As far as possible the ms have been attributed to their respective authors, Four new 


poems have been added from the original MS., and the Cambridge Prize Poem on Timbuctoo has also been in- 
cluded in the volume. 


*,* Th 


A New Book. By F. Anstey. 16mo, $1.25. 
Mr. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen. 

A Collection of some of the Master's best known Dramas. Condensed, Revised and‘slightly Re-arranged for 
the benefit of the earnest student. By F. Anstey, author of ‘* Vice Versa.” With Illustrations, Cloth, 
mee oer Now Ready. New Edition, with Additions. Vol. I. $1.50. 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys. 


With Lord Braybrook's Notes. Edited, with Additions, by Henry B, Wueat.ey, F.S.A. Vol. I., $1.50. 
*»* Also Large-papef Kdition, Limited Edition, $s This edition sold only in sets. 


“Whoever induces or enables us to read the immortal Diary once again, is to be considered as a public bene- 

; and, as such, we owe our thanks to Mr. Wheatley for the new edition which he has now begun to put 
before us. But our sense of indebtedness gces beyond this. It is not only that under his auspices we are able 
to re-read the Diary, but that we are able to read it with a completeness never till now aimed at.”-Athenaum. 


Just Published. 8v0, $2.75. 
Philosophy and Political Economy 
In Some of their Historical Relations. 
By James Bonar, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, $2.75. 
A Treatise on the Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable. 


By A. R. Forsvru, Sc.D., F.R:S , Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, author of “‘ The Theory of Differ- 
ential Equations,” * A Treatise on Differential uations,”’ etc. 8Vvo, $8.50. 


WORKS BY WILLIAM WINTER. 

George William Curtis. 
With Portrait. Second Edition. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
on pagrent tribute that now, embalmed between the covers of a book, will shed lasting sweetness.’’— 
Philadelphia Record. 
Shadows of the Stage. 
SECOND SERIES. 
Third Edition. 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


*,* Also limited edition, $2.00. 
“Ti aloo lense ee thrilled almost ies: fe bas that he himself has seen and heard these 


illuminati touch of this biogra 
censure. eM isusipata Record. - 


Shadows of the Stage. 
First Series. 18mo, cloth gilt, 75 cents. 
‘Shakespeare’s Engiand. 
New Edition. 18mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 75 cents. 


t ones, 80 
Ow fine are his discriminations ; how kindly is his severest 





Gray Days and Gold. 
New Edition, 18mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 75 cents. 


Old Shrines and Ivy. 
18mo, cloth gilt, 75 cents. 


New Ready. ase ition. 1Omo,$t.25. Collected | Now Ready. A New Book by F. Marion Craw/ford. 
ion of the 


Poems of William Watson. The Novel. What It Is. 
er. 4 $1.25. ii a lee Ve ted large-paper edition, | By F, Marion Crawrorp, author of “ Children of the 
copies oe a $3. de ‘paper. Only seo King,” “ Saracinesca,” etc., etc, Uniform with the 
*,* In additoa to r, Watson's latest poems, this pocket edition of William Winter’s Works. With 
Sells coining il the poems intiude, tn the volume | photogravure portralt, xfmo, cloth, 7s cent 
mall edition of which was published in 1884. *,* Also a large-paper limited edition. 1emo, $2.00. 


THE ‘ADVENTURE SERIES.” 


** In the ‘ Adventure Series' a dozen or more famous old stories have appeared, all of them founded 
fact.” —Evening Bulletin. P mncad en 











A NEW VOLUME, amo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Memoirs and Travels of Mauritius Augustus, Count Benyowsky. 
In Siberia, Kamchatka, Japan, The Sinkin Islands, and Formosa. From the translation of his original manu- 





script (1741-1771) by Wi.tiam Nicnorson, F.R.S., 1790. With Illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $:.50. 





an TE eS TOA AIRE PENSE I WH A 





Book Reviews, a Monthly Journal devoted to New and Current Publications. Price, 5 cents, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, New York. 


NEW NOVELS. 





Just Published, 12mo, $t.00. 
Charlotte M. Yonge’s New Story, 
Grisly Grisell; 

Or, Tue Latpty Lapy or Wuitsurn. A Tale of the 
Wars of the Roses, 12mo, cloth, $r.0o. 

By the same Author. 
Strolling Players. 


A_ Harmony or Contrasts By Cuartotre M, 
Yonce and Curistaser R. CoLeripcs. remo, 
cloth, $r.00. 





Fust Ready. 12m0. $t.00. 
The Great Chin Episode. 
By Paut Cusnina, 


Author of “Cut by His Own Diamond,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 





The Odd Women. 


By Georce Gissinc, author of “ Denzil Quarrier,” 

“* The Nether World,” etc. 12mo, $1.00, 

“... Mr. Gissing has written a strong and im- 
grease book—a book, indeed, that has in it the force 

f genuine realism. The story as a story is close 
knit, pulsating with life ard free from conventional 
situations ; and, without deliberate didactic purpose, 
it inculcates a lesson that this generation ought by 
means to heed.” —Boston Beacon. 


By the same author. 
Denzil Quarrier. 


12m0, §$r.00. 


“Interesting on account of the artistic way in 
ye the plot is unfolded.”"—Philadelphia Public 
edger, 





By F. Marion Crawford. 
Paul Patoff. 
New and revised edition. ramo, $1.00. 
To Leeward. 
New edition, largely revised. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
In the uniform edition of Mr. Crawford's novels. 


The Real Thing, and other Stories. 
a # Henry James, author of ‘The Lesson of the 
aster,’ etc. 1amo, $1.00, 


The Marplot. 


By Sipney R. Lysacur. r2mo, $1.00. 








Uniform with the 10 volume Edition of Fane Aus- 
ten's Works. 


The Novels and Poems of 
Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronte. 


In 12 r6mo volumes, With Portrait and 36 Illustra- 
tions in Photogravure, after drawings by H. S. 
Greic. Price, $1.00 each. To be issued monthly. 


Now Ready. Vols. :and2. JANE EYRE. 2 Vols. 
$1.00 each. 





Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. 
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The Critic 


Published Weekly at 743 Broadway, New York, by The Critic Co. 
SATURDAY, MAY 27, 1893 


The Best Ten American Books 


THE VOTE OF The Critic's readets on the ten books which 
they regard as “ the greatest yet produced in America, or by 
Americans,” has resulted in the following choice, the figures 
printed before each name indicating the number of votes 
received :— 


512, EMERSON’s Essays, 

493. HawtTHorne’s “ SCARLET LETTER.” 

444. LLONGFELLOW’s POEs. 

434. Mrs. Stowe’s “UncLE Tom’s CaBIN,” 

388. Dr. Hormes’s “ Autocrat.” 

307. Irvinc’s “SkeTcH-Boox.” 

269, LOwELL’s PoEms, 

256. WHITTIER’s Poems. 

250, Wa.vace’s “ Ben Hur.” 

246, “MoTLey’s “ Risk OF THE DuTCH REPUBLIC.” 


The vote was intended to elicit our readers’ views as to 
the merits of books, and not of authors, Had it been a bal- 
lot to determine the popularity of authors, the result would 
have been somewhat different. The number of persons who 
voted for anything of Emerson’s except his Essays was com- 
eevely small ; the case was the same with Longfellow’s 

oems: very few ballots were cast for his single poems. 
With Lowell, however, it was different: for his Essays, 
“Biglow Papers,” etc., the vote was very large. And for 
other works of Irving’s than the “Sketch-Book” there was 
many a voice. Nor was Hawthorne's “ Marble Faun” a bad 
second to “ The Scarlet Letter.” Rearranging the authors’ 
names, therefore, according to the total number of votes cast 
for their various books, we have the following result :— 


HAWTHORNE, 643. 
EMERSON, 545. 
LOWELL, 535- 
IRVING, 496. 
LONGFELLOW, 488. 
Stowkg, 437. 
HouMEs, 417. 
MOTLEY, 275. 
WHITTIER, 274. 
WALLACE, 252. 


The author missing from this list who came nearest 
to gaining entrance to it was Bancroft, whose “ History of 
the United States” received 214 votes, and would have 
found a place amongst the first ten had not the Western vote 
for “ Ben Hur,” which came in during the last two weeks of 
the balloting, forced it out. 

In asking our readers to send in their votes, we announced 
that to the person whose list tallied most closely with the 
final result of the balloting, we would send, prepaid, ten 
dollars’ worth of books at publishers’ prices. The modest 
piize has been won by Marie C. Lewis of Delhi, Delaware 
€o,, New York, from whom on May 4 we received a list 

tical (except as to the order in which the names were 
attanged) with the list at the head of this column, 

We have been asked to publish the names of all the books 
Voted for; this we cannot do, but we shall print next week 
the names of all the books that received twenty-five votes 
"more, The list, we predict, will contain many surprises, 

will show, for one thing, how soon an author, not of the 

t rank, loses his hold upon the public afterdeath, This 
i be shown negatively, by the failure of several once popu- 
t authors to receive even five and twenty votes. 
















Literature 


Dr. Holder’s “ Life and Work of Agassiz”’ 
Louis Agassiz: His Life and Work. By Charles Frederick Holder. 
$1.50. G.P. Putnam's Sons. 

IT WAS NATURAL that the publishers of the Leaders in 
Science series should wish to have the biography of Charles 
Darwin followed by that of his great contemporary and: 
friendly antagonist, Louis Agassiz. But whether it was. al- 
together judicious to entrust both biographies to the same 
author may be questioned. That the subjects of these works 
were both men of singular endowments and were both real 
leaders and most influential teachers is undoubted; but 
their teachings led in widely different directions, It would 
seem likely that a follower of each, who was in full sym- 
pathy with the opinions of his chief, would have been best 
fitted to set forth the “life and work” of his master, One 
would hardly desire to have:a “ Life of Charles Spurgeon” 
and a “ Life of Cardinal Manning” from the same hand, 
There would be a natural feeling that the willing writer of 
such biographies must be a person of more vague and ac- 
commodating notions of religion than would suit the major- 
ity of readers. 

In certain respects Dr. Holder must be said to have ac- 
complished his rather difficult task fairly well. He has. 
dwelt chiefly on those qualities of his hero which readers 
of all opinions can cordially unite in admiring; and in the 
case of Agassiz, as in that of Darwin, these qualities were 
many and striking. His enthusiastic and indefatigable in- 
dustry, his complete unselfishness, his resolute devotion to 
principle, his almost illimitable benevolence, his always 
kindly, cheerful and helpful disposition, his remarkable 
faculty both for acquiring and for imparting knowledge, and 
the sympathetic temperament which drew the affection 
and awakened the best qualities of those who came under 
his influence, were traits of a very noble and. powerful 
character, well worthy of the admiration it has excited, 
A biographer, in describing these qualities and their 
constant manifestations, has an easy and grateful task, 
Not less agreeable is the history of the well-known 
events of his career, which, unlike Darwin’s, had more 
variety of interest in its closing than in its earlier period, 
The cheerful boyhood of Agassiz in the little Swiss village 
of Motier in Neuchatel, where he was born in May, 1807, of 
Huguenot ancestry, his father being the sixth clergyman of 
his family in regular descent ; his industrious school and 
college life at Bienne and at Lausanne, where, in his eager 
pursuit of knowledge and his lack of means for buying 
books, he actually copied two volumes of Lamarck’s work 
on Invertebrate Animals ; his later and still more promising 
experiences in university life at Heidelberg and Munich ; his 
publication, at the age of twenty-two, of a work composed 
by him in Latih on Brazilian fishes, from the collections and 
notes of the naturalist Spix; his removal to Paris and 
friendship*with Cuvier and Humboldt ; his busy professor- 
ship at Neuchatel ; his “ glacial” studies, with the wide in- 
terest they excited ; his visit to England and his gratifying 
reception in that country ; and finally his removal, at the 
age of thirty-nine, to America, where the chief work of his 
life may be said to have been performed, in his crowded 
lecture-rooms, his schools in Cambridge and in Boston, his 
establishment of the Harvard Museum, his numerous publi- 
cations, his trip to Lake Superior and to Cuba, his voyage 
to Brazil, his subsequent voyage around Cape Horn to San 
Francisco, the creation of his famous seaside laboratory at 
Penikese,—are facts and incidents which have been often 
described, and which are sufficiently well told by his latest 
biographer. 
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It is chiefly when we come to the account of his works and 
his theories that we miss in the present book the guidance of 
a thoroughly trained scientific mind in full sympathy with its 
subjects. Dr. Holder has endeavored, though within too 
scanty limits, to let Agassiz explain his own views, both of 
the glacial theory, where he was at once the author and the 
most successful expounder, and of the development theory, 
where his opposition to the Darwinian view was immovable, 
and where yet his teachings, strong and positive as they were, 
proved so ineffective that, as we are now told, “to-day, with 
perhaps one exception, all his pupils are believers in the 
modern theory of evolution as expounded by Darwin.” On 
this point our author pronounces his own decision, with 
whimsical impartiality, in the undeniable assertion that 
“what the decree of future generations will be can but be 
surmised,” 

There is too much book-making about the volume. 
One would have supposed that, in relating the varied 
experiences and describing the numerous works of Agassiz, 
a biographer would have found but brief space for his theme 
in a volume of little over three hundred pages. This part of 
the book, however, padded out as it is with numerous pict- 
ures—most of them absurdly irrelevant and not even re- 
ferred to in the text,—closes with page 217. Then follows a 
long chapter on “the Agassiz Memorials,” composed chiefly 
of addresses delivered and resolutions adopted at public 
meetings shortly after his death, For the most part these 
convey little or no information to the reader, beyond the fact 
of the high estimation in which the great teacher was held 
and the general grief caused by his demise—information 
oe needless, 

here is a very extended “Bibliography of Louis 
Agassiz,” by Mr. Joy Lichtenstein, Assistant Librarian of 
the Free Library of San Francisco, which is creditable to 
the compiler’s industry, and will doubtless be useful to 
students and future biographers. The most unsatisfactory 
part of the book is the extremely careless and slovenly style, 
which occasionally leaves an impression, certainly unjust, of 
something like illiteracy in the writer. We are told of the 
pupils at the school of Bienne that they “ became vigorous 
and rugged” ; and of Agassiz, that “his methods were very 
like many boys of to-day.” ‘The scientists proposed as- 
cending the Jungfrau, which [meaning the ascent, not the 
mountain] has become historical.” “Those who believed 
Agassiz an infidel could hardly have been fosted as to his 
methods and belief.” “Von Buch, whom a contemporary 
said was not famous for sweetness of temper,” etc. In Whit- 
tier’s charming poem, the “ Prayer of Agassiz,” two lines are 
spoiled by absurd misprints,“ grouping ” for “ groping,” and 
“silence” for “silences” ; but these are perhaps mistakes 
of the printer and proof-reader. The author would have 
done well to submit both his MS. and his proofs to the su- 
pervision of some friendly adviser of severely critical tastes ; 
and better still, for his own scientific and literary reputation, 
to have avoided the subject of this particular book alto- 
gether. 





“The Genesis of Art Form” 
An Essay in Comparative Aisthetics. By George Lansing Raymond. 
$2.25. G.P. Putnam's Sons. 

Tue atm of Prof. Raymond’s book, “ The Genesis of Art 
Form,” would be more readily understood if he had called 
it a general treatise on composition. He shows that the 
leading methods of musical composition, for example, apply 
in every other form of art, and that they are not essentially 
different from the modes of thought that underly scientific 
classification. When we try to reduce to some sort of unity 
the multitude of impressions that we receive from nature 
there are always some that resist and supply variety and 
contrast. By renewed efforts we include more elements in 
higher, though still incomplete, unities ; and in these efforts 
the principles of compensation and balance, and all those 
other principles of composition with which previous writers 
have made us more or less familiar, come into play. Prof. 
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Raymond claims as new the derivation of these principles 
from necessary modes of mental action, and their arrange- 
ment in a comprehensive scheme. He is also, we believe, 
the first to provide the reader in the one volume with ex.- 
amples drawn from poetry, music, painting, sculpture and 
architecture, 

Most books on the subject have either no arrangement at 
all, being mere collections of rules, or are arranged in some 
artificial or fanciful manner. Any attempt, therefore, to 
bring these matters into a rational scheme should meet with 
approbation. But Prof. Raymond’s scheme, presented in 
tabular form on page 131, seems to us needlessly compli- 
cated, And the very abundance and variety of his illustra- 
tions will, we fear, weary some readers and tend to confuse 
others, though there will, no doubt, be a third class of people 
who, in this respect, will be exactly suited. Since in the 
more expressive arts, such as poetry and sculpture, natural 
forms must be imitated and mental requirements be satisfied 
together, Prof. Raymond distinguishes between mental, 
natural and mixed conditions; and, as these run into one 
another, he creates groups of modes of composition in each 
of which some one of these conditions predominates, It 
seems to us that, whatever the necessity for such a floating 
and uncertain arrangement in dealing with works of ad- 
vanced art, it is a mistake to introduce it at the outset of a 
work such as the present. It must give the reader a great 
deal of trouble ; and it is, perhaps, the cause of some slight 
confusion on the author’s part. We may be said to proceed 
towards unity by classing like with like. But nature, in the 
instances that strike us most as examples of unity, is really 
working in the opposite direction. A tree does not arrange 
its branches as the faggot-gatherer does, when they are dead 
and broken, in his bundle. The effort of the branches is to 
diverge, and its unity is imposed upon it. Art does not, 
therefore, in this respect merely “ carry farther a process that 
nature itself has already begun.” It would be nearer the 
truth to say that art reverses the process of nature. 

This, it is true, makes the need of the distinctions above 
referred to only the more apparent, But those arts might 
be treated first in which, as in music and purely decorative 
design, there is no direct imitation of nature, It should be 
comparatively easy to show that the modes of composition 
in those arts are based upon necessary modes of thought. 
There might follow an attempt to display the analogies that 
exist between the results of these arts and natural forms; 
and, finally, one might come to the higher arts in which what 
we may call decorative composition symbolizes a higher 
unity than we ever really see in nature, and in which the 
images of natural forms excite in us emotions and thoughts 
only indirectly associated with them. All of the essential 
principles of composition might be explained by examples 
drawn from music and decoration ; further examples would 
be needed only to show the extent of their applicability. 
But our author prefers to describe each of his methods of 
composition as modified in various degrees by each of his 
three sets of conditions and exemplified in each of the five 
arts which we have already enumerated—a feat like that of 
driving fifteen horses abreast, or keeping fifteen brass balls 
in the air at the same time. We bear witness to the dexterity 
and apparent ease with which he performs the task, but we 
doubt that many will care to follow him, though he provides 
inducements in the way of correct cross-references and & 
well-made index. 

The subject is unfortunately out of favor with artists at 
present, and this book is not likely to make it more popular 
with them, They have usually insisted that all the rules in the 
world will not make a good work of art, and many of them 
are now apparently bent upon proving that good works of 
art may be produced without demonstrably observing any 
rule of composition. But artists need not go out of their 
way to show their independence of this sort of teaching. At 
most it can lead only to a logical, not an artistic, unity, but 
it may save time and prevent blundering. What the actu 
trick is that makes two plus three equal one, and makes 
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one a new centre of warmth and light and beauty, no one has 








yet found out, or seems likely to, 
The illustrations are a feature of the book. Many of them 
are of American buildings. 





Mr. Watson’s Essays 
Excursions in Criticism; Being Some Prose Recreations of a Rhymer. 
By William Watson. $2. Macmillan & Co. 

INASMUCH AS ONE of the most distinguishing features of 
Mr. Watson’s poetry is its apt and vivid characterization of 
the work of some of the masters of English verse—its in- 
spiration being drawn from a close intimacy with and keen 
insight into their poetry—the reader who is familiar with 
Mr. Watson’s poems is quite prepared to find in this vol- 
ume of prose papers, reprinted from Zhe Academy, The Spec- 
éator and elsewhere, criticism that is careful and suggestive. 
The admirable introductions to Mr. Alfred Austin’s “ English 
Lyrics,” and to “Lyric Love,” the anthology of amatory 
verse which he edited for the Golden Treasury Series, showed 
Mr. Watson to be-the possessor of a charming prose style, a 
quick sense of appreciation, and a fastidious taste in all 
things pertaining to poetry. 

Of the fourteen essays included in this volume, that on 
“The Lancashire Laureate ”’ is perhaps the most important 
and best entitled to preservation in book-form, Few readers 
in this country know anything about Edwin Waugh and 
much less about his poetry—even in England his work is but 
little known ; but all will appreciate the justice of this tribute 
to the “ county laureate ” who was to Lancashire what Burns 
was to Scotland, and they will hardly fail to be impressed 
by the following passage, containing what seems to us a val- 
uable observation on the poetic quality of the thought and 
expression common among the plain and simple folk who 
till the land and plough the fields :—“The language of modern 
literature, and even the lingo of third-rate journalism, with 
all its barbarous corruptions and neologies, is inevitably an 
instrument of more various range than any provincial dialect 
can be; many things can be said in it which the speech of 
the ploughman has no words for; but, on the other hand, 
the speech of the ploughman contains everything that is requi- 
site for the utterance of those cardinal emotions and ele- 
mentary states of feeling which are the primary stuff of lyric 
poetry; and while the language of the author and the journalist 
is the self-conscious expression of civilization, the language 
of the sower and reaper is the immediate voice of life. * * * 
It is enough that the broadest comedy and the deepest tragedy 
of life may find utterance in the lowliest folk-tongue, and that 
a poet may use the language of the hedger and ditcher to 
unseal the eternal sources of laughter and tears,” 

Earlier in the same essay we find this felicitous comment 
on the absolute lyrism of Burns’s finest songs :—‘ To some of 
them it gives that appearance—so marked in the folk-music 
of middle and upper Europe—of being rather the impersonal 
product of a people than the deliberate composition of an 
individual ; whilst in others it is associated with an egoism 
0 salient and masterful, that the reader is simply overborne 
by the dominance of an irresistible personality.” 

In an altogether different vein is the delightfully clever 
dialogue between Dr. Johnson and an Interviewer in the 
Elysian Fields, in which the pompous Doctor sets forth his 
views on modern poetry. To quote the many succinct epit- 
omes of criticism is what we should like to do. A critical 
analysis of one of Rossetti’s familiar sonnets is particularly 
amusing, and this closing compliment to Matthew Arnold is 
arare exhibition of Mr. Watson’s ability to turn a John- 
sonian period :—“ His elegiac poem of “‘ Thyrsis,” if not the 
noblest, is the most perfect threnody in our language. Un- 
deformed by the juxtaposition of irreconcilables, the jostlin 
of Saint Peter and Jove, which makes Gothic the grace an 
barbaric the splendor of “Lycidas”; unvexed by the hostilities 
and resentments which distort the beauty and interrupt the 
harmony of “Adonais”; it borrows just so much of classic cos- 
tume, it employs just so much of antique allusion, as dignif 
without encumbering, and, without disguising, adorn ; and it 


preserves the accents of grief unsilenced by the chords of 
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poesy, the chords of poesy unjarred by the accents of grief.” 

The more important of the other essays are those on 
“Some Literary Idolatries,” “ Coleridge’s Supernaturalism ” 
and “The Mystery of Style.” The first of these is a model 
of clear-cut and incisive prose. Two papers on Keats deal, 
one with Mr. Buxton Forman’s supplement to his edition of 
Keats’s works, the other with Mr. Colvin’s biography of the 
poet; both are a protest against the publication of such of 
Keats’s letters as bring out in strong light the vulgar side of 
his nature—the revelation of which is nobody's gain. The 
remaining “ recreations” have to do with Mr, Hardy, Mr, 
Hutton, Mr. Saintsbury, “Mr. Meredith’s Poetry,” “‘ Mr, 
Lowell as a Critic” and “ Ibsen’s Prose Dramas,” 

Such interest as these essays may have for us lies largely 
in the fact that they were written by William Watson and by 
him have been thought worth collecting. Of permanent 
value they cannot be considered ; but none of them is un- 
worthy the ephemeral distinction of being read in a book 
whose contents are modestly sub-titled ‘“‘ Some Prose Recre- 
ations of a Rhymer.” 





“Youth” 
By Charles Wagner. Translated from the French by Ernest Redwood. 
$1.25. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

THIS Is A REVIEW of the influences affecting young people, 
and especially educated young men, to-day, with criticism of 
some of them and advice and exhortation as to the future. 
M. Wagner begins by acknowledging the benefits that the 
positive sciences have conferred upon the world; but con- 
demns their devotees for denying the truth of everything 
that the methods of science cannot discover, He holds up 
to deserved ridicule those who think that science has rid the 
world of mystery and of moral law; and maintains that the 
shortcomings of science and its failure to solve the main 
problems of life are evident. He advises the young to hold 
fast their faith in truth and right and in the ideal, and not 
allow themselves to be carried away by a shallow realism and 
a bare materialism. He urges them not to abandon precip- 
itately and without due consideration the beliefs they have 
inherited from the past; but to devote themselves strenu- 
ously to the duties of the hour while watching and seeking 
for further light. 

M. Wagner shows a wide acquaintance with the problems 
of the day in matters of belief, of individual, social and po- 
litical action, We, the young especially, lack reverence, lack 
proper motives of conduct; we distrust ourselves, one an- 
other and the universe, But this is only the reverse of the 
medal. On its face it bears a sincere determination to be- 
lieve only after investigation, to reverence only what has 
shown itself worthy; to try our limitations and not impose 
impossible tasks on ourselves, What neither science nor 
old theology can teach us we are beginning again to learn 
from the original source of all belief—experience, M, Wag- 
ner reckons among the wholesome tendencies of the time the 
cultivation of athletics; the interest in manual training, in 
the lower forms of labor, in age and the study of 
primitive religions and civilizations, This century of revo- 
lutions has effected a great clearance, of things good as well 
as evil; the ground lies fallow; but a new life is springing 
up, much of it from the old roots, but, he thinks, more 
wholesome than the old, 

He deals with a great variety of subjects, and, necessarily, 
in a suggestive, not an exhaustive, way. ‘This makes him all 
the better reading for young men, and especially for young 
Americans, Indeed, it seems likely that his book may bear 
fruit here quicker than in France; for, if we have gone as- 
tray on the same paths, we have not, as a rule, gone so far. 
Even those who have gone to the end have not exhausted 
their energies, and are capable of turning back and trying 
again. 

othe gospel of M. Wagner, though he may not know it, is 
the gospel of Walt Whitman. Belief in one’s self, in life, in 
the good time coming ; belief that what is lowest in nature 
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and humanity is still capable of sending up new shoots which 
may overtop what is now highest—that is at the bottom of 
the doctrines of both. But Whitman felt, or affected to feel, 
altogether at ease about the future. M. Wagner points out 
first of all the dangers that threaten. Whitman sounds 
a charge. He sounds a call to fall back and reform, which 
should be listened to first. 





“ Oliver Cromwell” 
By George H. Clark, %1,a5. D. Lothrop Co. 

Tuis Is in many respects a very interesting, and in others 
a remarkable, book. It is a rare, almost a unique, event 
when aclergyman in the Episcopal Church speaks in ap- 
proving terms of the great Protector. Further, it is some- 
what noticeable that Americans have not more numer- 
ously taken as a subject of critical study the great commander 
who stood in the room of traitorous kings. Nearly all 
European history has yet to be re-written from the American 
standpoint ; we mean by that, the point of view of unpreju- 
diced truth, Most of our European history, so-called, has 
come to us filtered through the prejudices of admirers of 
State Churches, monarchies and various other things which 
the world is outgrowing. To this day, in the English Prayer- 
Book, Charles Stuart, the traitor, is spoken of as “ King 
Charles the martyr,” and Cromwell has not yet his statue in 
the Houses of Parliament, 

Rey. Dr. George H. Clark has made a life study of the 
life and times of Cromwell, and writes for Americans, the 
descendants of those who were Republicans first in Holland 
and afterwards in England. The basis of the book is an 
essay which Dr. Clark delivered at the Old South Meeting- 
House in Boston, It is unusually rich in portraits, repro- 
duced from old paintings and prints. Some of these in the 
volume are not readily accessible to the ordinary student or 
reader, and the collection of pictures is alone worth the price 
of the book, The author devotes a whole chapter to those 
defamatory writers who have tried to blacken the character 
of the great man, The main work on which Dr. Clark re- 
lies for his facts was done by Carlyle, and of his “ Letters 
and Speeches” he has made a critical study. He has also 
kept a sharp eye on all publications which treat of his hero, 
noticing the fact that in 1837 a blasphemous service, bearing 
hard on Oliver, was introduced into the English Prayer- 
Book, But that service has beén expunged by Act of Par- 
liament. He notices also that in 1891 an American school 
history book, published in New York, teaches children that 
Oliver’s perverted ambition prompted him to wade through 
slaughter toa throne, Devoting a chapter to the work of 
Carlyle, he then outlines, very interestingly, Oliver’s early 
life,—calling attention to the fact that it was Phillips Brooks 
who, in examining the church records at Oliver’s birthplace, 
found that the young man when seventeen years of age had 
done something naughty which had brought upon him a pun- 
ishment that for some reason or other was considered worthy 
of being recorded. In his chapter on “ Oliver as a Farmer” 
he makes good use of a well-known pamphlet on “The In- 
fluences of the Netherlands in the Making of the English 
Commonwealth and the American Republic.” The chapter 
on “ The Warrior” is very spirited ; that on “ Parliament and 
Kingship,” besides illuminating the subject with an Ameri- 
can’s torch of investigation, calls attention to some points 
which are especially interesting to those using the Book of 
Common Prayer, The vigorous foreign policy of the Pro- 
tector is outlined, and the latter domestic life well-described. 
Probably the ablest chapter, on the whole, is that treating of 
Oliver’s character, in which is shown the sincerity of the 
great man, to whom truth was a passion, The verdict of the 
author is summed up in the following paragraph :— 

“ A great hero who was the possessor of all those qualities 
which fit a man to guide and to govern his fellow-men; a 
ruler who sowed seeds which lay dormant for a generation, 
and then bore good fruit for all passing time ; a Protector 
who watched with anxious thought and noble courage over 
England, over the Protestants of Europe and the Colonists 
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in America; a man free from hypocrisy and insincerity, 
whose character was illuminated by all Christian virtues, and 
who illustrated in his life the principles he had learned from 
a Divine Master.” 

We trust this good specimen of the American re-writing 
of European history and biography will be frequently fol- 
lowed in the future, 





“Division and Reunion” 
Division and Reunion, 1829-1889. By Woodrow Wilson. $1.25- 
(Zpochs of American History.) Longmans, Green & Co. 

WELL-CONCEIVED and ably executed is the trio of handy 
volumes on Epochs of American History, supplementing those 
other series which the Messrs, Longman have furnished to the 
student. Ancient, modern and American history are thus illus- 
trated. Dr. Wilson, in this compact volume, follows the 
usual excellent method of furnishing for each chapter an 
adequate bibliography, while in the text he gives us results, ° 
and not the processes by which he arrives at his conclusions, 
Since these books are for students it is above all things 
necessary first to scrutinize the equipment. In the matter 
of maps, the amount of study and research here put before 
the eye of the scholar is remarkable. There are five of 
them, each one neatly folded, but easily opened, which show 
the territorial controversies settled by the United States, and 
how the territory finally became an integral part of the 
States. Here are the natural and artificial boundaries ; the 
dates and space claimed by discovery ; the lands in joint 
occupation, and those entering into American possession 
through various methods. The whole movement of slavery 
is shown to the eye. For example, the changing boundaries 
of Maine are all seen at a glance, and thus a long dispute, 
which fills hogsheads of documents in the State Department, 
is condensed into a form for visual apprehension in a space 
half the size of a playing card. Too much praise cannot be 
given to these maps, for they alone are worth the price of 
the volume, and will save the general reader much work 
with the atlas and encyclopedia. Most vividly Dr, Wil- 
son pictures the state of development of 1829, showing 
the material ideals of a rural nation, the great limitations 
upon culture, and the development of parties. He pictures 
ably and luminously the personality of that wonderful man 
who sprang from the people, and who administered the 
United States Government as though it were a personal es- 
tate: the feudal system which has been said to go to pieces 
within half an hour after landing in America had a sort of 
temporary resuscitation under Andrew Jackson. The chap- 
ter on the bank question shows that the author is a master 
of American financial history, The slavery question is, of 
course, the main theme, and this is treated in every phase, 
social, financial, as the maker of war and the changer of 
boundaries, as the corrupter of politics, and the sum of all 
villainies, political as well as moral. In writing of secession 
and civil war, despite the great condensation used, one must. 
admire the clearness with which the important details are 
preserved, while the great outline is made clear to the stu- 
dent of to-day, to whom the war is ancient history, Turn- 
ing to reconstruction, we have another masterpiece of prac- 
tical analysis and description, and we should pick out this 
chapter (XI.) as classic on the subject treated of. The final 
chapter covers the periods between the centennial year and 
the end of the first administration of Mr. Cleveland. The 
author does not spare the vices, the faults and the infirmi- 
ties of the American people, but he gives the pith of the 
legislative and political action and tendencies without flat- 
tery, evidently believing, as a true American, that the facts. 
speak for themselves. He winds up a first-class piece of 
literary workmanship by saying that, as the equilibrium of 
parties tempered political action, so the presence of new 
problems quickens sober thought and disposes the nation to 
careful debate on its future. The century (under the Con- 
stitution) closed with a sense of preparation, a new serious- 
ness and a new hope. The index of twenty-six pages con- 
cludes a most excellent student’s book, and a piece of his- 
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tory, set in the form of compendious manuals, of which an 
American need not be ashamed. 





Mr. Besant’s “ London” 
London. By Walter Besant. $3. Harper & Bros. 

Mr. Besant has produced a book that is more than in- 
teresting ; it isvaluable. His object has been to reconstruct 
the life of London from the Roman days to those of George 
II. His theme is especially the people ; not the court in its 
public or private aspects, nor the city architecturally or his- 
torically, except in so far as these things bear upon the daily 
life of citizens of the metropolis. The treatment then is in 
large degree pictorial, and involves the ability to reanimate 
past epochs, to put real figures into old costumes, and to give 
the substance, of which old account-books and the like are 
the shadow. ‘The result is a series of vivid pictures of Lon- 
don after the Roman sway, under Saxon and Norman rule, 
of Plantagenet, Tudor, and Stuart London, and the London 
of the earlier Hanoverian times. ‘lhe sketches are detached 
and complete, and do not form a continuous narrative ; but 
the novelist’s art of reading the emotions from the counte- 
nances, of divining the inside from the outside, finds ample 
scope. The book is spirited as well as full of detail—quali- 
ties not at all unusual in Mr. Besant’s writings. 

The style is fluent and readable, and Mr. Besant varies the 
treatment pleasantly. Thus the story of the flight of the 
Britons from London on the gradual approach of the Saxon in- 
vaders is told by a “ hitherto-unpublished ” extract from the 
“chronicle” of one of the British citizens, And inachapter on 
the Tudor times, the author projects himself back three cent- 
uries and “does” London in the congenial company of 
John Stow, the noted antiquary of those days. The most 
striking or the most neglected features of each period come 
in for the largest share of attention, and as these features 
vary in the different ages, the pictures are free from the 
sameness they might otherwise have. It will be seen that 
the book will take the place of no other work, for there is 
no similar book for it to supersede. The illustrations are 
copious and adequate. 





‘New Books and New Editions 
JOHN SELDEN, the greatest of English table-talkers, must now ex- 
ct to receive the attention of the clipping bureaus, for he comes be- 
ore the —_ in anew edition which is probably the best of all yet 
roduced. It is in handsome olive half-leather binding, with excel- 
ent English paper and the best of print, having abundant foot- 
notes, which are as rich in meat as ripe autumn nuts. The editor 
of the volume, which all book-lovers will desire to get, is Samuel 
Harvey Reynolds, late Fellow and Tutor of Brazenose College. In 
his long and interesting introduction, the editor shows that he has 
one thoroughly into the subject of manuscripts and editions, and 
is resultant work may be accepted as probably the very best text 
of Selden. Furthermore, the introduction is well-flavored with the 
salt of criticism. The notes show a thorough acquaintance with 
the environment of the original author in the grand days of the 
Seventeenth century. Both the lower and the higher criticism on 
the text are well done. Selden was a Puritan of immense learn- 
~ Sake knew when to talk and also when to hold his tongue. 
ile his formal written works are dull, his table-chat was always at- 
tractive, and posterity must be thankful that this seventeenth-cent- 
ury Johnson had his Boswell, in the form of Milward, who has 
preserved to us a great deal of wisdom which also casts much light 
upon the life of thetimes. There are also several pages of excursus 
which, with the table-of-contents and index, form a most attractive 
volume, We must protest, however, against the custom of the 
English publishers of binding up chunky pamphlets of advertise- 
ments with standard books, In this case there are no fewer than 
Seventy-two pages of mercantile matter, which even their participa- 
tion in the gold-leaf at the top of the volume does not excuse. 
($2.50. Macmillan & Co.) 





“THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA,” as all know who have 
Used it, is a libraryful of books, a veritable Kirjath-sepher—a “ city 
of books.” Another of the many crystallizations which are reset 
48 solitaire gems is the contribution of Roundell, Earl of Selborne, 
on“ Hymns: Their History and Development.” With a few varia- 
tions, and with illustrations by selected hymns, accompanied when 
hot in English by translations, a reprint from Vol. XII. of the 
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last edition of the great Encyclopaedia is made in handsome form, 
With uncut edges, and printed on fine paper with red lines, the 
volume is very pretty in its dress of white and gold, and is a most 
dainty addition to the hymn-lover’s shelf of books. Of the trans- 
lations we note but one which has especial melody and charm, and 
that is Count Zinzindorf’s stanzas of invitation to the brethren, 
($1.25. Macmillan & Co.)}——-THE “ POLICE and Prison Encyclo- 
pedia,” by George W. Hale of the Police Department of Lawrence, 
Mass., is a well-printed octavo volume of 180 pages, giving evidence 
of much care and pains taken in the compilation of its contents, 
Its scope, however, is considerably more limited than the too 
ambitious title would lead us to expect. There is nothing in it 
concerning prison management, and very little on the history and 
general operation of the modern police system, as compared with 
those which preceded it. The details and figures are purely prac- 
tical, and are intended for two special though tolerably ee bodies 
of readers—namely, members of the police force and prison officials. 
These will find full and precise information concerning the number 
of members of each class in the principal cities and towns of the 
United States and of most other civilized countries, with their sal- 
aries and other useful statistics. There are also some useful intro- 
ductory chapters, comprising definitions of crimes and of terms of 
criminal law, instructions on the duties and rights of police officers 
and patrolmen, on citizenship and naturalization, on the practice 
of extradition for crime, and on the rules of the civil service so far as 
they apply to the classes of officials to whom the work relates, It 
is curious to note how, since Sir Robert Peel in 1839 established 
the British police, replacing by this half-military organization the 
stagnate watchmen of the Dogberry and Verges period, the system 
as spread nearly over the world, and prevails now in much the 
same fashion from Amsterdam to Rio de Janeiro and from St. 
Petersburg to the Mexican capital. ($2.50. G. W. Hale.) 


ELBRIDGE S, BROOKS has added a fourth volume to his series 
of historical juveniles in “ Heroic Happenings,” a very attractive 
score of narratives, in prose and verse. Here one reads, with lively 
interest, of Louis Grandpré, the brave Spanish lad who fell at 
Baton Rouge in defence of his flag,—of the Roman Scevola,—of 
the Boys’ Crusade,—of the blunder at Lundy’s Lane,—of Rodney’s 
Ride, and the Liberty Bell. Here, too, is a fine description, with 
illustrations, of a medizval castle,—a realistic picturing of Chil- 
dren’s Day in old Rome,—and much about Columbus. A new 
version of the Casabianca story is given, quite revising Mrs. 
Hemans'’s familiar poem, and making it appear that the boy of nine- 
teen stayed, of his own accord, with his wounded father, who would 
not desert the post of duty “on the burning deck.” Heroes in 
humble life also receive attention, and the whole tone of the volume 
is in the highest degree a ea ($2. G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
——‘ THOROUGHNESS,” by hain Davidson, D.D., is a thin volume 
of ‘‘ Talks to Young Men,” full of sensible advice, of the usual 
sort, put in a crisp and vigorous style, and well-calculated to aid 
in the work of character-building. The benefits of meditation, the 
influence of companions, the mistake of hasting to be rich, the 
religious element in a man’s make-up, are some of the topics un- 
folded. Dr. Davidson has done a good deal of work in this line, 
and his intentions are commendable, Yet who reads such books ? 
Most young men fight shy of paternal and priestly admonition, ap- 

arently preferring to work out their life-problems unaided except 
by their own experience. And is not that just what all those self- 
made men did whose lives are held | as models to the youth of 
to-day in such “ Talks”? (Socts. Fleming H. Revell Co.) 








IT SEEMS STRANGE that a city with such a record as is presented 
in “ Morristown: Historic and Literary,” by owen Keese Colles, 
should not sooner have received the attention of bookmakers, For 
no spot is more closely identified with Revolutionary events, while 
few places of its size have a larger association with names promi- 
nent in our literature. Here Washington had his headquarters, 
after the battle of Princeton, for four months; here he partook of 
the sacrament on the only known occasion of the kind in his public 
career; and here he came near dying. It was here, too, that the 
good “ Lady ” Martha astounded and instructed the stately dames 
of the town as they came in their silks and ruffles to pay her a New 
Year’s call, by receiving them with a ewes homespun apron on, 
and engaged in knitting a —— ere, too, Lafayette was dined 
and wined and danced in 1825. Morristown was the cradle of the 
electric telegraph, since but for the aid,  soeryg A and other, of 
Judge Vail and his enthusiastic son Alfred, Morse would not 

ave been able so soon to perfect his invention, At the 
Speedwell Iron Works, Mrs, Colles informs us, were made 
the first tires and axles of American locomotives, and part of 
the machinery of the Savannah, the first Atlantic steamship, This 
was also the scene of that remarkable drama, illustrative of 
human gullibility, in which figured the “ Morristown Ghost.” 
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But it is as the home of poets, novelists, historians, essayists, 
travellers, theologians, scientists and art-critics that this seques- 
tered city is unrivalled. The historical sketch is followed by brief 
biographies of more than a hundred of these literary workers, with 
characteristic specimens of their productions. Bret Harte, F. R. 
Stockton, J. L. Corning, Miriam Coles Harris, Maria McIntosh, 
Julia McNair Wright, Bayard Tuckerman, Albert Barnes, T. L. 
Cuyler and Prof. W.G. Sumner are a few of the many familiar 
names here grouped. The volume contains several illustrations, 
from pen-and-ink drawings by Miss Howell and other sources. 
Mrs. Colles deserves credit not only for her assiduity in collecting, 
but for her good judgment in arranging all this material. ($2. 
Vogt Bros.) 





THE NEW EDITION of Robert Clarke & Co.’s “ Bibliotheca 


Americana” contains 7488 titles, and is probably as nearly com- , 


plete as any other catalogue of that class of works yet issued. Un- 
der Illinois, however, the most valuable and exhaustive history, that 


by John Moses, in two volumes, does not appear. There may be 


other omissions ; nevertheless, the catalogue is a most valuable one 
and a credit to its publishers. (50 cts. ——THE ‘‘ CATALOGUE of 
the N. Y. Free Circulating Library: Bond St. Branch: English 
Books ” makes an octavo volume of over 200 pages, representing 
some four thousand authors, and showing a judicious selection of 
standard literature. The catalogue is a classified one, each work 
being entered but once, under the author’s name, except in fiction, 
which has also a title-list ——‘* PENNSYLVANIA Poets of the Provin- 
cial Period” is the reprint in a pamphlet of an essay by F. H. Wil- 
liams, showing considerable research among musty volumes of the 
past century, without bringing to light any great treasure, The 
paper is sprightly and entertaining, and enumerates some thirty 
writers, giving the chief space to Thomas Godfrey. The verse of 
that period, judged from these specimens, is not likely to have a 
revival in our day. 





“ THE COLUMBUS GALLERY,” by Nestor Ponce de Leon, brings 
together engravings and notices of most of the known portraits 
(so-called) of Columbus, The author divides them into four 
groups, those which may possibly have been taken from life, of 
which the “ De Orchi” portrait is apparently considered by him the 
most likely to be authentic ; a second group includes engravings, 
pictures, statues, etc., done in accordance with contemporary 5 - 
scriptions of Columbus’s appearance; a third group is made up of 
portraits entirely fanciful; and the fourth includes a large number 
of memorial statues, monuments, medals and the like. The work 
is abundantly illustrated with half-tone cuts, and may itself serve as 
a curious and interesting merhorial of this Columbian year. ($3. 
New York: N. Ponce de Leon.) ———* THE CARAVELS OF COLUM- 
BUS” is a study historical and technical, by the same writer, trans- 
lated by Mr. F. L. Pavey, in which the cane seeks to give a cor- 
rect idea of the naval architecture of Columbus's day, and of the 
armament, equipment and personnel of the ships with which he set 
out to discover a new world. The pamphlet is illustrated after 
fifteenth-century prints, sketches introduced on the map of Juan 
de la Cosa, De Bry’s frontispiece and other more or less authentic 
sources, The author seems to have gone into his subject with en- 
thusiasm, and his work appears to us more worthy of attention than 
the greater part of current Columbus literature. (50 cts. New 
York: N. Ponce de Leon.) 





“ IN FOREIGN KITCHENS,” by Helen Campbell, is a little book 
of recipes that is too literary to be called a cook-book and too cul- 
inary to be anything else. It is one of those compositions where 
the possibilities of “ butter and eggs and a pound of cheese” are 
told in such an alluring style, that not racking necessity but ardent 
desire to learn the art makes many a housewife her own cook, 
Such books multiply every year, and if American women make 

‘ood hostesses at dinners they have been obliged in these perilous 
times of uncertain domestic service to cook for themselves, it is partly 
due, no doubt, to the inspiriting contact they have had with bright 
and charming minds while occupied over the dinners’ preparation. 
“In oe Kitchens ” is composed of a dozen or so recipes each 
from England, France, Germany, Italy and northern countries. 
They are of such dishes as would delight the palate and pique the curi- 
osity of tourists by their toothsomneness onl individuality. Among 


them may be mentioned risotto, Devonshire cream, Banbury cakes, 

t-au-feu and German pancakes. To the group of dishes have 

n prefixed little essays on the national dietary characteristics of 

the country; and these are as significant and engaging in their 

humble way as are the digressions of the great Hawthorne over 

the peculiarities of the family of Pyncheon hens in “ The House of 
the Seven Gables.” (50 cts. Rob 


erts Bros.) 
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THE ART OF GossiP, like the art of conversation, is a rare gift 
not granted unconditionally nor to all men. How little table-talk 
of men celebrated for genius or learning has been found worth 
aig Se Res have Luther, Selden, Johnson, Eckermann’s 

ec 


Goethe, t arming gossip of Vasari (about others), and a baker's 
dozen perhaps of similar books about similar men—hardly more, 
And yet hundreds upon hundreds of so-called “ geniuses” have 
lived! Apart from personal gossip or autobiography, however, 
many delightful sett about books and men and men’s doings 
exist which the world cannot afford to let die—the Philobiblons and 
French mémoiristes and correspondence of men like Grimm, and 
diaries like Evelyn’s and Pepys’s, full of marrow as a pomegranate 
of pips. All these enhance a period or a reputation as noth- 
ing else will—are the true fire to the opal, the real imp in the bot- 
tle, without which subject or object loses all flavor as a paralyzed 
finger loses all sensation. A few of these old douguzns Mr. Gosse 
takes up in a new edition of his ‘‘ Gossip in a Library” (not de- 
scribed as a reprint on the title-page, as it should be), and dissects 
or discusses them with his usual genéalztdt (a German word dif- 
ferent from either French or English congener). The Critic re- 
viewed the book fully when it first came out, and therefore needs 
call attention to it again only as a sample of charming work wrought 
by a master in honor of the books he loves—Camden’s “ Britannia,” 
“A Mirror for Magistrates,” ‘‘ Gerard’s Herbal,” “ Old Plays,” and 
the like. ($2.50. U.S. Book Co.) 





WE ANTICIPATED an intellectual “treat” when we took up 
“Culture in Early Scotland,” by James Mackinnon, M.A., Ph.D., 
but we were disappointed. A work of this sort to be of real value 
must be wrought out of fresh material, not out of other books, 
There is an abundance of folklore, archeological relics, ancient 
documents, and the like, accessible to the student who is willing to 
go to the original sources of information about the —y culture of 
Scotland. Into this domain Mr. Mackinnon appears to have hardly 
set his foot, and when he has it is plain that he is poorly equipped 
for understanding the significance of the facts. The headings of 
the table-of-contents are attractive, but in the body of the work the 
subjects are simply glided over in a most unsatisfactory fashion, 
Perhaps the mistake of the author was in attempting to give an ac- 
count of so large and important a matter in the short space of two 
hundred and filty pages. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





Mr. A. J. GEORGE, who has edited several volumes of literary 
selections for schools, now appears with a volume of “Select 
Speeches of Daniel Webster.” The speeches are nine in number, 
including the reply to Hayne and several others on political and 
constitutional questions, two arguments before juries in criminal 
cases, the Bunker Hill address, the oration at the bi-centenary 
of the settlement of Plymouth, and several others, Thus they give 
a good idea of Webster’s oratory in all its various styles, as well as 
of his views on many important questions in national politics. Mr. 
George furnishes an introduction and also several notes explanatory 
of the speeches and of the occasions that called them forth. Web- 
ster’s ability as a constitutional interpreter is well shown in this 
volume; and though his views have been hotly disputed, they have 
mostly been sanctioned, not only by the Supreme Court, but also 
by the verdict of public opinion. Of his oratory we cannot speak 
so highly as Mr. George and some others of the statesman’s ad- 
mirers do. It is always dignified and earnest, and often closely 
argumentative; but it is marred by a certain artificiality of style, 
a quality observable also in Burke, who was doubtless Webster's 
model. The more direct and conversational oratory of the present 
time is in some respects superior to that of these earlier speakers ; 
yet it is often lacking in refinement and dignity, so that in these 
regards the speeches in this book will be useful to young oratorical 
aspirants to-day. Our journalists, also, might learn from Webster 
some lessons in the art of political discussion, while to all persons 
oe speeches will serve as aids to history. ($1.50. D.C. Heath 

0.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Supposed Misquotations of Shakespeare——In a recent critical 
notice of a certain book in a Boston newspaper I observe the fol- 
lowing :— 
“An occasional error in the quoted passages, like 
‘And every thing which pretty is,’ 
in ‘ Hark, hark, the lark,’ disfigures the book.” 
The quotation is from ‘‘ Cymbeline,” ii. 3. 28 :— 
‘* And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes; 
With everything that pretty is, 
My lady sweet, arise.” 
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This is the reading of the Folio of 1623, and we have no reason to 
doubt that it is what Shakespeare wrote. Hanmer was the first to 
change “is” to “bin” for the sake of rhyme—which is not neces- 
sary in the odd lines of this ballad measure. To avoid making 
“bin” singular, he made the line read, “ With all the things that 
pretty bin.” Warburton restored the old reading except for the 
“bin.” All recent editors reject “ bin,” which, however, is retained 
in all the musical settings of the song that I have seen. 

The mistake made by the critic is a common one, Emendations 
and “ corrections ” of Shakespeare’s text which are not accepted by 
any reputable editor are often found in cheap editions, ‘“‘ made to 
sell,” and in newspaper quotations, instead of the authentic reading, 
which may actually come to be regarded as an “error” by the 
ignorant, and even by people who ought to know better. 





Shakespeare and Architecture.—A \ady in Illinois sends me the 
following note :— 

“In The Critic of April 29 you quote apparently with entire 
approval a paragraph from a kathy we Mr. Henry Van Brunt on 
‘Architecture Among the Poets.’ There is in Shakespeare—not in 
the ‘dramas,’ to be sure, but in the ‘sonnets’—a passage which 
seems to prove that the beauties of architecture dd appeal to ‘ his 
almost divine imagination.’ At the same time it offers scant com- 
fort to the ‘ Baconian heretics.’ It is the first four lines of the 73d 
sonnet :— 

‘‘* That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare ruin'd choirs where late the sweet birds sang.’ 
This beautiful passage seems to me to be as Shakespearian as it 
is un-Baconian. Am I right? I venture to call attention to it, 
thinking it may have escaped your memory for the moment.” 

Our op a is certainly right; and passages like the one 
she quotes, showing the poet’s appreciation of the beauties of ar- 
chitecture, are by no means rare in his.works. A familiar one oc- 
curs in ‘‘ The Tempest,” iv. i. 140 :— 

‘* And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples,” etc. 
In “ The Winter's Tale,” iii. 1. 2, Cleomenes refers to the magnifi- 
cence of the temple of Apollo at ‘‘ Delphos,” which Shakespeare 
(or Greene, from whom he takes the name) seems to have con- 
founded with Delos in making it an island, though elsewhere he 
probably had Delphi in mind :— 

‘* Fertile the isle, the temple much surpassing 

The common praise it bears.” 
In “ Romeo and Juliet,” v. 3.84, we havea more significant allusion 
of the kind :— 
‘* T'll bury thee in a triumphant grave— 

A grave? O, no! a lantern, slaughter’d youth, 

For here eee Fees and her beauty makes 

This vault a feasting presence full of light.” 
Here “lantern” is used in the architectural sense of a tower, open 
to the ground or floor, and lighted by a tier of windows, as in York 
Minster, Ely Cathedral, and many other of the great Gothic 
churches; and the manner in which it is used shows how this 
striking feature of these “solemn temples” had impressed the 

t. 
Hamlet's reference to “this most excellent canopy, the air, this 
brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof fretted with 
golden fire,” is equally beautiful and suggestive, combining love of 
nature and love of art in their grandest forms. And the architect- 
ural technicality in “fretted” reminds me at the moment of the 
mete description of Imogen’s chamber in “ Cymbeline,” ii. 4. 
ol.:— 
‘* The chimney 

Is south the chamber, and the chimney-piece 

Chaste Dian bathing: never saw I figures 

So likely to report themselves: the cutter 

Was as another nature, dumb; outwent her, 

Motion and breath left out. 

a * o * * 

The roof o’ the chamber 

With golden cherubins is fretted,” etc. 
I might add the description of Macbeth’s castle (i. 6. 1-10), and 
many other passages, longer or shorter, which prove that Shake- 
— had an eye for the beauty and grandeur of architecture as of 
nature, 

Mr. Van Brunt was probably familiar with these architectural al- 
lusions. He quotes similar passages from other poets ; as, for in- 
Stance, Milton’s description of the Satanic hall of council :— 

‘* Built like a temple, whose pilasters round 
Were set, and Doric pillars, overlaid 
With golden architrave; nor did there want 
Cornice or frieze with bossy sculpture graven” ; 
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but he adds that “this affords us but a glimpse of what he might 
have done with an architectural subject.” What he misses in the 
poets is se adequate recognition of “ the real relations of this art 
to mankind.” They do not see that the details of architecture “ can 
be interpreted as demonstrations of humanity and as evidences of 
civilization, all highly idealized and converted into visible poetry ; 
that their ornaments of sculpture are a re-creation of the works of 
the great Creator, reflections of nature, slowly developed in types and 
conventional forms by the action of the human mind through cent- 
uries.” Even Wordsworth, in his fine sonnets on King’s College 
Chapel at Cambridge, merely “ seemed almost to enter the enchanted 
castle, and to arouse to life its sleeping beauty” ; and ‘* Tennyson, 
in his ‘ Palace of Art’, gives us the merest phantasm, like Thom- 
son’s ‘ Castle of Indolence,’ or like the temple in Shelley’s ‘ Revolt 
of Islam’”; and Lowell, in “The Cathedral,” is ‘“ beautifully 
vague, and though his poem is rich with precious thought, it wan- 
ders from its theme, and misses nearly all those points of true 
Gothic design and sentiment which present themselves with in- 
spiring iy. agp to the imagination of every architect who knows 
and loves his cathedral of Chartres.” Of course, from this high 
point of view, the disparagement of Shakespeare’s treatment of ar- 
chitecture is natural and not unjust. 





Z wo Queries on “Henry VIII.”—A Boston correspondent 
asks :;— 

“In ‘ Henry VIII’ [ii. 1. 18] is ‘ viva voce’ a blunder for ‘ vis- 
a-vis’? I suppose that by regarding the context as a condensed 
form of expression, ‘ viva voce’ could be defended. 

“In scene 4 of act ii, the Archbishop of Canterbury (Cranmer) is 
present; but you say on page 179 of your edition that he is at this 
time abroad, Please explain this point.” 

The first passage referred to reads thus :— 

‘“* The king’s attorney on the contrary 
Urged on the examinations, proofs, confessions 
Of divers witnesses ; which the duke desired 
To have brought viva voce to his face,” etc. 
“Viva voce” refers to the evidence mentioned rather than to the 
“* witnesses,” and is undoubtedly right. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury who is represented as present in 
the trial-scene was not Cranmer, but his predecessor in office, Wil- 
liam Warham, who died in 1532. Cranmer had been sent to Italy 
on the divorce business, and did not return until after the death of 
Warham. He wasconsecrated Archbishop in March, 1533. Com- 
pare iii, 1. 63, where Norfolk asks, “‘ When returns Cranmer?” 
and Suffolk, a moment after, referring to his services in “ the king's 
business,” says :— 

‘* We shall see him 
For it an archbishop,” 
In iii. 2. 398, Cromwell, to Wolsey’s asking “ What more?” replies :— 


** That Cranmer is return’d with welcome, 
Install’d lord archbishop of Canterbury.” 





The “* Poet-Lore” Volume for 1892.—The numbers of Poet- 
Lore for the past year make a very handsome volume of 650 pages ; 


the t aphy aa | in the best style of the University Press at 
Cambridge, and the binding dainty and tasteful. The contents are 
as varied as they are valuable. Shakespeare and Browning get 


more attention than other poets, especially in the “Anniversary” 
numbers devoted to them; but there are many leading articles on 
Tennyson, Shelley, Lowell, Longfellow, Whitman, and other Eng- 
lish and American poets, to say nothing of papers on Euripides, 
schylus, Dante, Cervantes, Goethe, Ibsen, and other foreigners. 
Apropos of the Shelley Centenary, the volume contains some inter- 
esting original criticism of the poet, and full extracts from his cor- 
respondence with Elizabeth Kitchener, which are of much biographi- 
cal value. It gives us also the first authoritative English translation 
of Bjornson’s famous modern drama, “A Glove” (or “A Gauntlet”), 
as it was originally written, and not according to the altered Ger- 
man version. During the past season the play has made a great 
stir in Christiania and also in St. Petersburg. Other fiction in the 
volume is a pathetic story of a little child, “Under a Bush of 
Lilacs,” by the distinguished Bohemian novelist, ac Arbes, and 
“ Newton's Brain,” by the same author, a singularly weird tale of 
the borrowed brain of the philosopher. ine 
Poet-Lore is rapidly gaining in favor with the most cultivated class 
of readers and students. It has been called “ the best exponent of 
pure literature in this country,” and the admirable work it is a 
elicits increasing praise from our leading critics. It is publishe 
by the Poet-Lore Company, 196 Summer Street, Boston, at $2.50 a 
ear. The supply of the bound volume for 1892 (Vol. IV.) bein 
limited, the price is put at $4. Vol, III. may be got for $3.50, an 
Vols. 1, and II. for $3 each. It will soon be impossible to secure 
full sets, and librarians should send orders for them promptly, 
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Alcott the Transcendentalist 


“ PEDDLER, schoolmaster, philosopher ” is what his latest biog- 
—: Mr. Frank Sanborn, calls A. Bronson Alcott, who is the 
subject of two volumes by two collaborating hands, published by 
Roberts Bros, of Boston. Mr. Sanborn’s associate in the prepara- 
tion of this book is Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, who writes more of the philosophy than the personality of 
Mr. Alcott. 

In the writings of his daughter, the late Louisa M. Alcott, we 
get as vivid an impression of Bronson Alcott as can be gained 

rom any other source. Indeed, from her we discover the selfish 
nature of the man; for who shall say that it is not selfish to sacri- 
fice one’s family to a 
theory? Miss Alcott 
loved her father, and 
doubtless believed in 
him; but when she writes 
of her mother’s patient 
suffering, we realize what 
that mother’s life and the 
life of her children must 
have been, with nothing 
more substantial to eat, 
drink, and clothe them- 
selves withal than their 
father’s vagaries. Car- 
lyle was a cynic without 
oubt, but a cynic often 
has a happy faculty of 
description, and he de- 
scribed “the good Al- 
cott” aptly, “with his 
long, lean face and _ fig- 
ure, with his grey worn 
temples and mild radiant 
y ogh all bent on saving 
the world by a return to 
acorns and the golden 
age.” Alcott was born 
a theorist and a dreamer; 
and so are many men, 
but when they realize 
that the battle of life 
must be fought with 
stronger weapons, they 
lay aside their theories 
and dreams and gird their 
loins for the fray. That 
Alcott was content to 
peddle tin-ware through 
the South for so long, 
that he thought to main- 
tain his family as a day- 
laborer, shows a man as 
unpractical as Thoreau ; 
but Thoreau did not have 
a wife and four children 
depending upon him for 
bread. As other people’s 
husbands and fathers, 
such men as Alcott are 
extremely picturesque, 
but one would rather not 
have them in one’s own 
family. In all her years 
of trial, Mrs. Alcott never lost faith in her husband or allowed him 
to know of the terrible disappointments she suffered by his repeated 
failures as a bread-winner. 

Amos Bronson Alcott was born in the Connecticut town of 
Wolcott in 1799. He did not enjoy the advantages of a college 
education; he studied and read, however, in every spare hour 
and minute, even as a barefoot boy taking his books afield with 
him. The time he would naturally have passed at college he spent 
in travelling through the South as a peddler, and he did not find 
the business disagreeable. Writing to his parents he says :— 

“For my part, I can make peddling in Virginia as respectable as 
any other business. I take much pleasure in travelling, and in 
conyersing with the Virginians,—observing their different: habits, 
manners, customs, etc.; and I am conscious that it is of great ad- 
vantage to me in many points of view. Yes, dear parents, we 
make the business not only respectable but lucrative ; and so long 
as mankind are unprejudiced against industry, perseverance, hon- 
esty and integrity, they will consider the person with those quali- 
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ties on his side, let him pursue whatever calling he may. I say 
that persons strictly adhering to those principles will be respected 
by them, however humiliated and contemptible he may appear to 
the silken sons of pride and dissipation.” 

Alcott’s intention was to teach, but he could find no opening, 
and as he was anxious to make money he stuck to peddling. With 
all his philosophy, he was not unlike other young men of his age. 
He says in his diary :—“1 purchase a costly suit of clothes, the 
best in Broadway, and wear the same, to the surprise of my towns- 
people and the chagrin of my father and my cousin William, to Spindle 
Hill, where I arrive in July. Read Thomson’s ‘Seasons’ and 
journalize in the spirit of this period of gayety and extravagance. 
Now begin to write my name ‘ Alcott’ instead of ‘ Alcox,’ as my 
father wrote his ; the old 
spelling being ‘ Alcock,’ 
and so my grandfather 
wrote, and some of my 
uncles still.” 

To this Mr. Sanborn 
adds :—“ Up to this time 
Bronson Alcott and his 
brother had paid their 
father $245 as the net 
earnings of their Virginia 
trade; but now the well- 
clad youth had come 
home in debt, having been 
ill, and also having used 
the money that should 
have paid for his Virginia 
goods in buying new 
clothes at New York. In 
the following September 
his father was compelled 
to endorse his son’s note 
‘to F. T. Allyn, of Nor- 
folk, for $270, due him 
for goods.’ Thesummer 
was spent in frivolous 
pursuits at Wolcott— 
displaying the fine ward 
robe and paying court to 
the maidens of that rural 
neighborhood.” 

Although an Abolition- 
ist, Alcott admired the 
Southerners as individ- 
uals. Writing to his 
cousin William in 1820, 
he said :—‘ Hospitality 
is a distinguishing trait 
of the Virginia people, 
rich or poor; and their 
polished manners and 
agreeable conversation 
ingratiate the traveller at 
once in their favor, The 
planters are an educated 
class, gentlemen in the 
best sense of the word. 
I. pass many an evening 
at their hospitable 
homes.” 

At last Alcott gave up 
peddling and went to 
school-teaching, moving 

from place to place as openings seemed to occur. His most 
famous school was the Temple School in Boston, in which Mar- 
garet Fuller and Elizabeth Peabody were at different times asso- 
ciated with him. Mr. Alcott’s school was conducted upon new and 
original plans, and doubtless would have succeeded if some of the 
Transcendental doctrines with which he inoculated his pupils had 
not been unfavorably received by the press. True, Mr. Emerson 
came out boldly as his champion; but it was of no use, and the 
school dwindled from thirty pupils to five, and failed. Then it was 
that, broken in spirit and Loohensh in pocket, Mr. Alcott took his 
little family under his wing and moved out to Concord, so as to 
near his stanchest friend—Emerson,—who wrote in his defence to 
the Boston Courier :—‘ Mr. Alcott has given proof, in the beautl- 
ful introduction to this work, as all who have read it know, of a 
strong mind and pure heart. A practical teacher, he has dedicated 
for years his rare gifts to the science of education. These Con- 
versations contain abundant evidence of extraordinary thought, 
either in the teacher or the pupils, or in both. He aims to make 
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children think, and, in every question of a moral nature, to send 
them back on themselves for an answer. He aims to:show chil- 
dren something holy in their own consciousness; thereby to make 
them really reverent, and to make the New Testament a living book 
to them.” 

It was in answer to the following letter from Emerson that Alcott 
decided to make Concord his home :—“ I grieve to hear you have 
been sick and are still feeble. I was in town day before yesterday, 
but with such imperative errands as would not permit my visiting 
you. Is the school suspended? In that case what better can you 
do than come out here instantly to spend a fortnight with me? 
My wife is a capital nurse and joyfully offers her services. We 
have no company, and Concord is Lethe’s fat wharf for lounging ; 
and lounging is the first medicine for such as you. If you will 
come here and get well, we will agree on hours of sitting together 
and apart, and nobody shall be allowed to annoy you. In the hope 
that you will, I add nothing.” 

Through the friendly offices of Mr. Emerson, Mr. Alcott was en- 
abled to make a visit to England where he hoped to meet with more 
appreciation than at home. He was, however, disappointed in this 
longing. Carlyle was civil to him, as he bore a letter from Emer- 
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land life and thought, and tells of a condition of things not likely to 
exist again in this country. é 

We are indebted to Messrs. Roberts Bros. for the accompanying 
illustrations from the book, 


Old English Books at the Grolier 


A COLLECTION of old English books from Langland to Wither, 
including poems and prose works, but excluding the drama, was put 
on exhibition at the Grolier Club on May 11. It will be made the 
basis of a bibliographical catalogue to be published by the Club, in 
which the rarities that it contains will be carefully described from 
the actual examples, and which will therefore be of great impor- 
tance to collectors of early editions. Caxton’s “Lives of the 
Fathers”, the “olde Auncyent holy faders hermytes,” as the 
title has it, is the earliest book shown. It was printed in 1495. 
Next in order of dates comes Barclay’s paraphrase of Sebastian 
Brandt's “ Ship of Fools,” with copies of Brandt's woodcuts (1509); 
Chaucer is represented by the first collected edition (1532) and by 
the five following editions; Gower by the second edition (1532); 
and Langland’s “ Pierce Plowman,” which though written earlier 
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son ; but his visit was not very satisfactory. This is one of the 
sage’s letters to Alcott :— 4 
‘** CHELSEA, Sept 22, 1842 
‘* My pear Sir,—1 am very sorry to have been out the other day 
when you called again. I suppose it is my last chance of seeing 
you in England, You leave me, too, as an incorrigible heretic 
and infidel ; which verily I am not, yet must be content to seem 
for the present! Well, I will wish you a right pleasant reunion 
with your native friends, with those whom you know better than 
you do me, To hear that your scheme of life prospers to the ut- 
most possible extent will, you may depend upon it, be always 
happy newstome. Though not precisely my church, I do reckon 
ita branch of the true Church, very worthy to spread and root it- 
self according to its power in a world so overgrown with falsity 
and jungle as ours is. * Iwas absent in Suffolk when 
our invitation to the Conference reached me. I can add no more 
ut that sad word, adieu! May all good Powers watch over you, 
guide you well, and ever better towards your true aim. I remain 
always yours very sincerely, T. CARLYLE.” 
A “ sea-change ” is always good for one, and Alcott enjoyed the 
advantages of a long voyage, as he crossed the ocean in a sailing 
vessel ; but all the good that came to him from the trip was physi- 
cal. It was not until his daughter, Louisa, put her shoulder to the 
wheel that the Alcotts lived in any sort of comfort. First by man- 
ual labor and afterward with her pen, she lifted the family out of 
the —— y despond into which the father’s unpractical theories 
plunged it. 
This memoir redirects attention to a peculiar phase of New Eng- 





was printed later, is present in the first and second editions, both 
of 1550. 

The books that follow these in their typography and illustrations 
show the same speedy deterioration that overtook printing every- 
where away from the great centres of production in Germany, 
France and Italy. As a rule, the provincial presses brought out 
good work only so long as they used imported type, paper and 
woodcuts, —which furnishes one of the best of reasons for the col- 
lection of incunabula, Thecut of a crowd of holy hermits accom- 
panied by a few pretty hermitesses and a small tame lion, who sur- 
round the author’s desk on Caxton’s title-page, is very curiously 
drawn, but is in the best style of Gothic engraving. Both Gothic 
and Roman type of these early books are often excellent, and the 
paper sound and of good texture; while in the following century 
paper, type and printing are often execrable. A notable example 
of the decadence is seen in the two editions of Gréene’s “ Quip for 
an Upstart Courtier.” In the first (1592) “ Velvet Breeches and 
Cloth Breeches” are beautifully designed, probably by an Italian. 
In the second (1620) native talent has been called in with a deplor- 
able result. Excellent (Italian?) woodcuts also adorn the titles of 
Turberville’s Booke of Faulconrie and “ Noble Arte of Venerie,” 
both of 1575. 

There are, of course, many things in the collection which are 
mere literary oddities ; such as Coryat’s “ Crudities " “ hastily gobled 
up in five Moneths Travells in France, Savoy, Italy, Rhetia” and 
other countries. There are Churdyard’s “ Chips,” which may have 
suggested to Prof. Max Miiller the title of his popular book; Lyly’s 
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“Euphues and his England,” with that bold challenge to critics, 
“commend it or amend it”; and Nash's “ Pierce Pennelese his 
Supplication to the Divell.” There are artistic oddities even more 
numerous in the later copper-engraved titles; as, for instance, 
amus and Thisbe on the title of Brende’s “ Historie of Quintus 
-urcius”; Brittania in a robe embroidered with mountains and 
rivers on Drayton's “ Poly-Olbion”’ ; Coryat’s “ Crudities” has an 
entertaining copperplate border with vignettes of the accidents that 
befell him by sea and land, as crudely designed as the author has 
described them. 

The age of beautiful books was nearly over everywhere when the 
great Elizabethan period began. Still, Lamb, who did not care for 
a first folio of Shakespeare, would probably be tempted by the ex- 
cellent printing of the first edition of Lucrece (1594). Spenser’s 
“Shepheard's Calender” (1586, third edition) and the first to 
the third editions of the “ Fairie Queene” (1590-1609) are rather 
handsome books, though without ornament. The unlucky taste 
for copperplates is shown in the title to Sidney's ‘‘ The Countess of 
Pembroke'’s Arcadia,” which is as completely covered with em- 
blematical-enigmatical figures as the Administration Building at 
the Chicago Fair. But, whether beautiful or ugly, one cannot deny 
that a certain interest attaches to first editions of such works as 
these, and to More’s Utopia, Shelton’s “ Don Quichote,” Latimer’s 
“Sermons,” Lok’s “ Ecclesiastes,” Ben Jonson’s translation of 
Horace’s “ Art of Poetry,” Holinshed’s “ Chronicles,” Harington’s 
“Orlando Furioso,” Florio’s Montaigne, and win Douglas’s 
“ #ineid.” The catalogue which the Club has in preparation will 
contain many fac-simile title-pages and interesting notes, and full 
and accurate collations of every book in the collection. 
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London Letter 


LAST NIGHT I spent a most enjoyable evening at the monthly 
soirée of the Authors’ Club. There have been occasional notes in 
The Critic with reference to this institution, but I do not think that 
its exact character has yet been explained to American readers. 
They should, I think, take some interest in it, seeing that it was es- 
tablished, in the first place, upon an American model. When the 
first meeting of the shareholders was held, Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, 
one of the editors of Black and White, who has been largely in- 
strumental in founding the fortunes of the Authors’ Club, read 
aloud, I am told, certain clauses from the rules of the New York 
Society which bears the same name, and explained that it was pro- 
posed to institute a like club for English authors, where they might 
meet for purposes of social intercourse. The notion found earl 
favor among writers, and rooms were taken in St. James’s Place, 
off Piccadilly. These, however, soon proved too small, and a mi- 
gration took place early this year to Whitehall Court, a block of 
very handsome flats erected by the promoters of the Liberator So- 
= “gege has recently been exposed so conspicuously in the law 

Whitehall Court is more central than the old club-room, close to 
the theatres, and within a few minutes’ walk of that Covent Garden 
neighborhood where publishers most do congregate. It is, there- 
fore, very conveniently situated for its purpose, and the rooms, 
though small, are distinctly cosy. A large coffee-room, divided into 
two by a curtain, and a smoking- and newspaper-room fill the ground 
floor ; below is a billiard-room opening on a courtyard, where, of a 
summer's evening, the author can smoke in peace, On guest-nights 
the curtains in the coffee-room are drawn back, and the full length 
of the room is given to the audience of “ Uncut Leaves,” an enter- 
tainment which is, I believe, peculiar to the Authors’ Society. 

_It was suggested that a pleasant air of good fellowship might be 
given to the social evenings, if writers could be induced to read 
passages from work as yet unprinted ; the custom, it was felt, would 
Suggest a mutual confidence and lead to a good deal of useful criti- 
cism. And hence the institution of “‘ Uncut Leaves.” It was a good 
idea, in the first place, but’it was obviously hard to carry out. To 
be an author is not necessarily to be a reader ; and nothing is harder 
than to read one’s own work in public. The reciter, who is giving 
voice to another man’s creation, has only his personal performance 
to think of ; he can throw himself unreservedly into the passage he 
has chosen, and give it the benefit of his entire ener, But the 
reader, who is uttering his own work, is in a very different case. 
He must, in the nature of things, be watching all the while for the 
effect of his paper on his audience ; directly the thing seems to pall, 
he loses courage and distinctness. It would trouble man 


a pro- 
fessional reciter to give the full advantage of his skill to his con 
material. I do not think that any fair folement can be founded 


upon such a trial. 
There was a goodly gathering at this last meeting of the Club, 
and the company represented many interests. Mr. Thomas Hardy, 


who is staying for a while in town, was present, and Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd presided. Mr. Zangwill and Mr, Jerome K. Jerome were 
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ubiquitous; Mr. Douglas Sladen, upon whom much of the labor of 
the evening devolved, worked indefatigably for the entertainment 
of the Club’s guests. Mr. Charles Lowe, the late Berlin corres- 
pondent to the 7¢mes ; Mr.Fraser Rae, Canon Bell of Cheltenham, 
Mr. Gilbert Parker, fresh from his visit to America; Commander 
Robinson, R.N.,of Ze Army and Navy Gazette; Mr. Mackenzie- 
Bell, Mr. Ralph H. Caine, Mr. Henry B. Irving and Mr. Lionel 
Johnson were also among those present. Publishers were also 
seen to mingle in the game: Mr. Arthur D. Innes and Mr. John 
Lane, Mr. G. W. Sheldon and Mr. Robert McClure, representing 
the English and American markets respectively. At a quarter to 
ten, the ‘“ Uncut Leaves” began. 

Mr. Zangwill led off with a poem, satirizing keenly but good- 
pearson | the rather exasperating trait of the younger school of 
poetry, which is making a fashion, and, it is rumored, a fortune, of 

limited editions, whose first issues are 

‘*so highly reckoned, 
Because there never is a second.” 


I understand that Mr. Zangwill will print the verses in his next 
month’s Causerie in The Pall Mall Magazine. Tohim succeeded 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, who read an act of his new comedy, “ Birth 
and Breeding,” which the Daly Company are expected to produce 
here during their visit in the coming summer. This play, if I mis- 
take not, is adapted from a foreign source, and has suffered some- 
what from the translation of its environment from Germany into 
the midst of English middle-class life. Still, the dialogue seemed 
humorous, and in passages thoroughly characteristic of Mr. Je- 
rome’s method. It was received with the greatest favor; and at 
its conclusion Mr, Jerome was surrounded by friends eager with 
their congratulation. It will be interesting to observe its public 
reception later on. 

Mr. Walter Besant was to have read next—a short story of 
some eight chapters, entitled “From Generation to Generation,” 
with a tragic = a little on the lines of “ The Demoniac.” But he 
was unavoidably prevented from being present, and in his absence 
the reading was undertaken by Canon Bell. The story was rather 
long for a single reading; but it was listened to with great atten- 
tion and interest. 

The more active part of the evening’s entertainment was then 
concluded by Mr. Norman Gale’s recitation of a new poem, “ Pig- 
eons in Cannon Street,” which, in some very melodious lines, dealt 
with the comparison (surely rather too general with Mr. Gale’s Muse) 
between the freedom of the country and the slavery of town. 
These verses met with more enthusiasm than any other item of the 
evening’s entertainment. 

It was announced at the close that, at the next monthly meeting, 
Mr. Thomas Hardy would read a short story; and with this pleas- 
ant pacene before them a number of the company adjourned to 
the Savage Club, to take part in the farewell reception which was 
being accorded to Mr. Edward Terry, the well-known comedian, 
who was to start upon his foreign tour next morning. 

LONDON, 12 May, 1893. ARTHUR WAUGH. 





Boston Letter 


IN THE BIG ONE-hundred-page edition of the New York World 
was a long article about the history of “ Mother Goose,” and in that 
was a statement which needs some correction. The correction will 
interest Bostonians also since it relates to the little-known work of 
a well-known Boston man. The World article credits to Pausan- 
ias the making into Latin of one of the Mother Goose melodies, 
and to Strabo the translation into Latin of a Greek verse by Aris- 
totle! As a fact this classic version was the work of the late Dr. 
Jacob Bigelow. Dr. Bigelow, as is well-known, was not only one of 
the most distinguished physicians of Boston, but was also a skilful 
botanist, an able lecturer and a writer of much power. His works 
were not devoted entirely to medical subjects, but he published a 
volume of poems entitled “ Eolopoesis,” a book which Drake says 
“has been attributed to him,” but which can be said with more 
distinctness to be absolutely his. Where other people would relax 
their labors by hours at the theatre or in kindred pleasures Dr. 
Bigelow found relief for the mind, curiously enough, in classica 
study, and his “‘ Chenodia” was one of the results of this pleasure- 
work, The little book was never published but was simply print 
by the author some twenty or more years ago, and on its title-page 
bears this inscription :— 

“XHNQAIA 
Or the Classical Mother Goose. 
Argutos inter strepere anser olores.” : 

It is a quaint little book, and since so few people have seen it I 
may be pardoned for quoting here what is printed there. As 
“J.B.” (for thus alone the preface gives any hint to the authorship) 
says : “ The Chenodia, now first printed, an experiment for the au- 
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thor’s own amusement, partly in classic verse of various metres, 
partly in medizval and unclassic rhyme, and age 5 like the orig- 
inal English, in no metre at all, is tendered as an offset for any dis- 
paragement of the dead languages contained in two essays read in 
1865 and 1866, at a time when classical studies were paramount in 
Harvard University and other colleges of the United States.” 
This is the way Jack Spratt reads in the Latin version :— 
‘*Sprattus horrescens adipem recusat, 
Uxor et non vult tolerare macrum : 
Conjuges digni! potflere sic detergere lancem.” 
Then we read of the Mors Turdo-Galli in these words :— 
es gets Turdo-gallum necavit ? 
n, adsum qui feci, 
ie telum conjeci; 
aculis et arcu 
Passer interfeci.” 

But perhaps the most interesting of the entire collection are the 
following Bopipias and Ansercula; the latter being the verse at- 
tributed in the Wor/d, and the many papers which copied the story, 
to Pausanias :— 

‘* BOPIPIAS 
‘* Parvula Bopipias amissos quaeritat agnos, 
Nec reperire locum quo latuere potest. 
Desine, Bopipias, redeuntes nocte videbis, 
Caudasque incolumes post sua crura ferent.” 
‘*ANSERCULA 
‘** Ansercula vagula, blandula, 
Quae nunc abibis in loca? 
Sursum, deorsum, 
In dominae cubiculum.” 

As for Strabo’s Diccora Dogium—here in Dr. Bigelow's book I 
find not only the Latin but the Greek turn of the verse (which had 
the World writer seen he would probably have quoted on the 
original of Aristotle’s):-— 

‘** Diccora, diccora dogium 
Ascendit mus horologium 
Insonuit hora 
Fugit mus sine mora 
Diccora, diccora dogium.” 


Aixxopa dixxopa déytov 
"Avé Bn pig ei¢ Gpodoytov 
"Ev! dpa én} 
'O de pic xaré By 
Aixxopa dixxopa déytov. 


The average man and the average woman have been on exhibi- 
tion in Boston; not in the life, but in the clay. Dr. Sargent, the 
physical instructor at Harvard, has for some time been taking the 
measurements of youth for a scientific work of this character and has 
now compiled the figures of 10,000 young people, of ages yuiog 
from 16 to 26, and from the average of this compilation Mr. H. H. 
Kitson has modelled the figures accurately. It is not the perfect 
man or woman by any means that Dr. Sargent sought to produce, but 
simply the typical. The Doctor finds that the weakness of the 
woman figure lies in a weak back hollowed like the usual American 
female back ; the limbs he finds are well-proportioned and symmet- 
trical. In the man the legs are well-covered with muscle though 
the thighs are thin; the chest is of superior size, but the back and 
loins are not strong. The arms are excellent. Regarding the 
measurements Dr. Sargent declines to talk, as he intends to treat 
the matter scientifically in book-form later on. The statues are to 
be exhibited at Chicago. 

Now that Dean Lawrence has accepted the Bishopric made 
vacant by the death of Dr. Brooks, the Trustees of the Episcopal 
School at Cambridge are considering a successor for the Dean 
there. The strongest candidate mentioned so far is the Rev. 
Endicott Peabody, now at the head of the Episcopal School at 
Groton, The Rev. George Hodges of Pittsburgh and the Rev. 
J. W. Suter are alSo mentioned. 


BosTON, May 23, 1893. CHARLES E, L, WINGATE. 





Chicago Letter 

CAREFUL STUDY of the French and American sections of the Ex- 
position art department only serves to confirm the first impression 
that the latter is the stronger of the two, When one considers the 
position of art in this country at the time of the Centennial or even five 
— ‘0, such a statement seems incredible; but it is true, neverthe- 
. And its truth is only another proof of the adaptability of the 
American le, of their readiness to attack anew problem and their 
masterful Rei ity in solving it. The esthetic side of the American na- 
ture was hardly appealed to before the Centennial ; but that it existed 
and needed only encouragement, a distinct incentive, to make itself 
‘Manifest has been conclusively proven since that time. Our paint- 
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ers have studied in the best schools, and France herself is respon- 
sible for the abundant flowering which foreshadows the time when 
she may learn something of beauty from her pupil. Even now, if 
one may judge by the two exhibits presented here, the pupil has 
looked deeper into the mysteries of life than the master, has seen 
something of its spiritual significance that is hidden from the other. 
Many writers have feared that American painters would merge 
themselves entirely into the French school and retain no individu- 
ality, no national # Bnorlen ; but this exposition proves such theories 
oundless. In studying, very wisely, the French technique, they 
ave not accepted without qualifications the French point of view. 
One can perceive already a distinet difference in outlook, which will 
widen as the years go on; one can feel even now that they are 
working towards other ideals than those of France, that they have 
a kind of poetic sincerity denied at the present moment to the older 
nation, The Frenchman will perhaps sacrifice more to art than the 
American, but the latter is less preoccupied with a desire to display 
his cleverness. He has something to say for which art is the fittest 
medium of expression, and he says it as simply or as eloquently as 
he can. We need have no fear for the future of American art 
while it is animated by this spirit. 

But it is the achievement of to-day which interests us now, and 
the Columbian collection shows that we have passed through the 
tentative stage and ask no further charity. The works of men like 
Homer and Inness, Brush, Sargent and Abbott Thayer are dis- 
tinctively American, and even those of Hitchcock, Harrison and 
Whistler, who have spent most of their lives in France and England 
have something in them of our race and clime. It shows the influ- 
ence of birth and heredity—this insistent unconscious patriotism, 
almost as potent in the foreign-bred men as in those who gained 
their inspiration from the soil, In portraiture the difference be- 
tween French and American work is particularly marked. If one 
compares Carolus-Duran’s study in magentas with Sargent's por- 
trait of Ellen Terry, Flameng’s “ Madame X” and her children 
with Brush’s “ Mother and Child,” the lady in lavender by Gervex 
with Thayer’s “ Brother and Sister,” or Duez's portrait of a lady, 
charming and distinguished as she is against the orange-colored 
lanterns, with Whistler's “‘ The Fur Jacket "—one cannot but per- 
ceive how brilliantly superficial the Frenchmen are, with what 
cleverness and audacity they produce an effect, leaving untouched 
the deeper meaning of the face, the character underlying its mo- 
mentary expression. Bonnat’s portrait of Renan tells us nothin 
of the surging mental life of the man, and Charftran’s portrait o' 
Leo XIII. is a study of color rather than of character; but when 
Sargent shows us Lady Macbeth placing the crown upon her own 
Nand, one is thrilled as he was thrilled by the courage of the woman, 
startled as she was startled by her own audacity. And. yet the 
portrait of Ellen Terry is as remarkable in color also as any picture 
in these collections, There is something sinister in the deep blues 
and greens, with their peacock-like, shimmering lights, which helps 
to produce the effect of character desired; and this is the first 
requisite with Sargent—to show the influence of his sitter’s history 
upon his mind, to select the dramatic moment which tells his 
story. His method and coloring are simple where his subject is 
simple, and complicated when he wishes to express varied emotions, 
Occasionally, as in the beautiful portrait of the son of St. Gaudens, 
he touches childhood as simply and reverently as Abbott Thayer 
himself ; but his range is wider than Thayer’s, for the face of Car- 
mencita held no secret for him, and gay, dashing, frivolous types 
come within his comprehension. In the variety and beauty of the 

rtraits he exhibits here and in their convincing, often impetuous 
ife, Sargent proves himself one of the few great painters that 
America has produced, 

Three portraits by Whistler which are hang here would make 
any collection notable, and it is pleasant to find this artist exhibit- 
ing with his own countrymen this year, for his work is not antag- 
onistic to theirs as it is to the English. ‘* The Princess of the Land 
of Porcelain” is a splendid decorative thing, brightly harmonious 
in color, and having a strange sinuous grace. The two others are 
very dark but vivid,—one a moving spirited figure, looking back at 
one with a rapid inquiring glance as she buttons her glove; the 
other, calm and silent in her “ fur jacket” and watching one over 
it with haunting, melancholy eyes. His portrait of a child is much 
less successful, true rc. but repulsive, like Sargent’s portrait 
of a lady in black. But we owe too much gratitude to these men 
to carp at their eccentricities, Besides these and Thayer's wonder- 
ful, poetic “ Brother and Sister,” there are several of Chase's ani- 
mated portraits, and two or three exquisite, distinguished things by 
Dewing, whose brush is always touched with delicacy, Many 
lesser portraits sustain a very high average, but no one of them 
approaches in distinction the “‘ Mother and Child” by George de 

orest Brush. This is a veritable creation, with something in it 
of the calm, still beauty that is found in the old Madonnas ; and 
yet one feels that this mother, with her transparent skin and tremu- 
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lous eyelids, is a nineteenth-century woman, an American, more- 
over, and the art that portrays her has our own warmth and chiv- 
alry and our own appreciation of nobility and beauty. 

‘The Congress of Representative Women carried out its pro- 
gram with praiseworthy fidelity, and the crowds which attended its 
meetings testified to its So It brought many distinguished 
women to the city and called forth some speeches that were well 
worth remembering. It is succeeded this week by the congress on 
the public press. (feu 

orrill, Higgins & Co. of this city advertise for early publication 
a new book by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, called “ Men, Women, and 
Emotions.” The exhibits at the Fair of the publishing-houses, by- 
the-way, are very interesting, and I will describe them at greater 
length in my next letter, They are situated in the northwest 
corner of the gallery of the building for Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts. 


CHICAGO, 23 May, 1893. Lucy MONROE. 





The Lounger 


THERE IS A MAIL from Samoa every four weeks, When it 
reaches San Francisco, a letter is usually received by some one, in 
which Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson is declared to be at the point of 
death. This distressing intelligence is at once communicated to 
the telegraph operators, who send it direct to New York, whence 
it is immediately forwarded to London. The next four weeks are 
spent by Mr. Stevenson's intimate friends in denying it. Last week 
the monthly mail arrived on Monday, I! believe ; and a despatch 
came to New York the same day, saying that Mr. Stevenson had 
abandoned his trip to England, and returned from Sydney to Samoa 
“in fast failing health.” On the Friday following, Mr. S. S. Mc- 
Clure received a letter from Mr. Stevenson himself, in which he as- 
serted that his own health was capital—much better, indeed, than 
his wife’s, He had gone to Sydney for the sake of the trip, and 
had never thought of going thence to England. Hewas writing an 
account of how he came to write “ Treasure Island,” he said, and 
would have the MS. in the office of McClure’s Magazine by June 
16. On June 12, we may expect to hear from San Francisco that 
Mr, Stevenson is ‘a dying man.” He has been a dying man for 
twenty years or so; but if his own words and the works of the 
Samoan photographers are good testimony, his death is not a ques- 
tion of days, or weeks, or even months, What more can be said 
of any of us? 





McClure's Magazine is published at 743 Broadway, New York. 
So-is Scrébner's. So is The Critic, So is the Book Buyer. So 
were The Magazine of American History, The Presbyterian Re- 
view and The Political Science Quarterly. And so were The 
Century and St, Nicholas, Not an inauspicious address for a new 
periodical. 





A FEW WEEKS SINCE, G, L. B, pointed out in this column that 
Lowell was guilty of a slip in making ‘“‘ Mary Clausum ” (rather 
than “ Mary Liberum”) “the mistress of Grotius.” The Rev. 
Minot J. Savage, it will be remembered, wrote an amusingly con- 
temptuous note, under the impression that Lowell’s spelling of 
** Mare” was the point at issue. And now 7he /ndependent says 
that he has “ apparently misunderstood” G, L, B.'s criticism, but 
that, “on the whole, Mr, Savage has the best of it”! That Zhe 
Independent calls Lowell’s poem “ A Zable for Critics” is happily 
suggestive. A dissecting table for this particular critic is plainly 
in order: a peep at his brains would reveal something interesting 
to logicians and anatomists, 





THE NEW YORK 7rzbune sees fit to publish an editorial defend- 
ing Mr. W. W. Astor from his countrymen. The writer takes the 
(unnecessary) trouble to enumerate Mr. Astor's virtues and to hold 
them up to the admiration-and emulation of other American mil- 
lionaires. The Zyzbune is over-zealous, No one has denied that 
Mr. Astor is a man of sound morals and many accomplishments. 
The only one of his qualities that has been questioned is his pa- 
triotism. It is true that other Americans have gone abroad to live, 
but it is not true that Americans whose interests in America are 
as large as those of Mr, Astor have chosen to expatriate them- 
selves. Rich Americans rent shooting-boxes in Scotland and houses 
in Park Lane for the season ; but they do not identify themselves 
so entirely with Great Britain as to publish journals in that country 
that are the organs of the party least in sympathy with American 
institutions. 





I THINK THE 77zbune misinterprets and exaggerates the attitude 
of the American press towards Mr. Astor. The newspapers do not 
take his course seriously enough, it seems to me. They poke fun 


at him as an American, a citizen of a republican country, for iden- 
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tifying himself with the aristocratic and conservative element in a 
monarchy. No one questions his right to choose his own manner 
of life, but it seems to me a serious thing for a millionaire citizen of 
the United States to throw all the influence of his wealth and 
station in other directions than those in which it can benefit his own 
country. If Mr. Astor had put his money into making an ideal 
newspaper in New York, one that would be absolutely independent 
in politics and would eschew all scandal and sensationalism, he 
would have given better proof of his claim to the title of “a loyal 
citizen of the United States” than he has done by becoming the 
proprietor of a partisan sheet in London. 





I HAD MISSED The Writer from the “ exchange table,” and as 
in the world of journalism it is so often “hail and farewell,” I 
thought the little sheet had died. Not a bit of it. Here it is 
again, as bright and “chipper” as ever. Like the polar bear, 7e 

‘ Writer has been napping through the cold weather (its nap really 
began a year ago) ; ut now that the spring has come, it has 
thawed out, awakened and is itself again. ‘ Owing to the inability 
of the editor of 7e Writer to attend to his ‘duties at the Writer 
office,” we are told, ‘no numbers of the magazine were issued for 
the last eight months of 1892, or the first four months of 1893.” 
But who shall criticise Mr. Hills, when the distinguished French 
editor, M. Octave Uzanne, suspends the publication of his journal, 
L’ Art et l’'Tdée, while he comes to America to write up the World's 
Fair for ZL’ J//ustration ? 





IN THIS NUMBEROf Zhe Writer is an article by Dr. H. Erichsen 
of Detroit, on the “ Methods of Authors.” Dr. Erichsen does not 
exhaust the subject, for it is inexhaustible; but he makes an inter- 
esting compilation from which, haply, those who aspire to climb the 
thorny hill of literature may learn the paths along which they will 
encounter the least resistance. Darwin, we are told, wrote on 
scraps of paper as he travelled around in his “sulky”; Chateau- 
briand needed all the luxuries of the craft in the way of desk, pens, 
pew and ink when he wrote; Dr. Georg Ebers writes on a lap- 

oard. Ordinarily he writes with great ease, but ‘sometimes the 
composition of a stirring chapter so mercilessly excites him that 
great beads of sweat appear upon his forehead, and he is compelled 
to lay down his pen, unable to write another line.” Some authors 
write at night, others in the morning, and all of those here mentioned 
(except the ladies) enjoy the stimulus afforded by tobacco, Anna 
Katherine Green finds her stimulant in her scrap-books, while Kate 
Field stimulates herself with hot water. I am always mildly inter- 
ested in reading of these personal peculiarities of authors, but I 
cannot see that any lesson is to be gained from them, except that 
in these matters, as in most others, everyone must be a law unto 
himself. 





I HAVE OFTEN WONDERED whether the Countess Tolstoi had 
read her husband’s book, “‘ The Kreutzer Sonata,” and what her 
feelings must have been if she had, A paragraph going the rounds 
of the press declares that she not only read it, but that she copied 
the manuscript four times before it was sent to the printers! If 
that was not wifely self-abnegation, what is ? 





Mr. MORLEY ROBERTS, an English author who is perhaps not 
so well-known in this country as he will be, has just arrived from 
England and been subjected to the process of interviewing. When 
asked what he thought of America, Mr. Roberts had some ground 
upon which to base his reply, as he had been in this country before. 

e shares Sir Edwin Arnold's love for us, which will make him 
more popular with the American people as a whole than is his 
fellow-countryman, Mr, Rudyard Kipling. When asked how Mr. 
Gladstone’s offer of the Laureateship to Mr. Ruskin struck him, he 
replied without hesitation :—“ A most utterly ridiculous thing. In 
the first place, Ruskin is not a poet; and while he has written some 
of the most magnificent prose in the English language, his poetry 
has been absolutely beneath contempt, for matter as well as tech- 
nique. There are only two men in England upon whom I would 
suppose the honor should have fallen—excepting, of course, Swin- 
burne and [William] Morris, who, for reasons which are well- 
known, Mr. Gladstone would not think of gon, gy these are 
Rudyard Kipling and William Watson,” Perhaps if Mr, Gladstone 
had peo his offer of the Laureateship until after the May 
number of Zhe English Illustrated Magazine was out, Mr. Kip- 
ling would have received the laurel. 





I WAS AMUSED, the other day, at finding in my mail a marked 
copy of a newspaper, in which the marks drew attention to this 
note :—"‘ The many admirers of Mr. will be glad to 
learn that he has. in press a fresh book of poetical gems. As a 
writer of pretty yet forceful quatrains Mr. is not excelled. 
The leading magazines of the country long since recognized the 
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genius in the man, and he finds easy access. to their pages. His 

nt volume will contain many new poems and will be a literary 
gem.” I was still more amused, the day after, at finding in my 
mail an envelope containing a quatrain in manuscript with this 
note from the author :—“ I would be pleased to have you use the 
enclosed verse grazzs. .” Ts the “ easy access” to 
the pages of the “ leading magazines,” which boasts, 
obtained by the magic word gratis? I don’t believe it. And I 
don’t believe in the easy access, either; for I never heard of the 
gentleman before. 














THERE ARE SOME THINGS that are interesting if true, but which 
are very stupid if false. A case in point is a cablegram from Lon- 
don stating that Harper's Magazine has been seized and confis- 
cated in Constantinople by the Turkish Government, on account of 
the immorality of a part of its contents—to wit, “ Schlegel’s poems.” 
There are two facts that give the lie direct to this Sit of news. 
One is that no poems by Schlegel ever appeared in Harper's Maga- 
sine, and the other, that Schlegel’s poems are not immoral. 


The Drama 


“The Prodigal Daughter” 

THE AMERICAN THEATRE, at Forty-second Street and Eighth 
Avenue, of which an illustration appeared in Zhe Critic last week, 
was opened to the public on Monday evening, when “ A Prodigal 
Daughter ” was performed in the presence of an immense audience. 
The piece has no dramatic or literary value, being one of the long 
line of melodramas written for Drury Lane Theatre in London, but 
presents many opportunities for scenic display. Chief of these is a 
steeple-chase which is represented with great ingenuity and some 
preach to reality. The crowds on the track, the struggles with 

police, the weighing in of the jockeys, the ducking of a “ Welsher” 
and similar incidents are represented with remarkable realism, and 
the finish of the race itself is extremely well-managed. Several 
other sets are of a very elaborate character, and the stage business 
throughout is thoroughly well-done. It is not necessary to dwell 
upon the story, which is of the old, familiar pattern, but a word of 
raise is due to the acting of Miss Julia Arthur and Mr. Leonard 
lone, the latter of whom, a newcomer, made a very favorable im- 
pression, The whole cast is efficient, but its work does not re- 
quire individual mention. 3 

The theatre itself is very large and commodious and is decorated 
with pleasant simplicity. The architectural lines are good and the 
acoustic properties apparently excellent. Altogether the American 
is a welcome addition to our playhouses, although the style of en- 
tertainment which it offers is not of the highest. 











Music 
“Wagner and His Works” 

Mr. HENRY T, FINCK’s biography of Wagner adds more to our 
knowledge of Mr. Finck than to our Lncwintins of the great com- 
poser. It cannot be said, indeed, that the author has fallen into 
the lamentable error of talking about himself in this book, for he 
has undertaken the task of writing a history of the most remarkable 
career in the annals of music with a deep and determined serious- 
ness. But with Mr. Finck a life of Wagner seems to have meant 
the discomfiture of Wagner's opponents, as if they had not already 

wiped from the face of the earth or made indescribably ridic- 
lous by the simple progress of events. 

Perhaps it was asking too much to hope that so ardent an ad- 
mirer of the master as Mr. Finck should forego the opportunity of 
putting in the pier those who coupled with their revelations of 
a1 utter inability to comprehend the new genius a lot of silly 
prophecies of his early disappearance from the surface of musical 

It must be admitted that the author has let no guilty man 
escape, He has impaled the German critics on the sharp irons of 





their own obtuseness and has confounded them by showing how 
wiser were the views of such a thoughtful Italian as Filippo 
i, The predictions of the contemporaneous critics of “ Der 
Pliegende Hollander,” “ Tannhauser ” and“ Lohengrin” are amus- 
ing now. 
. But if the plain truth must be told—and there is no reason why 
itshould not be—writers like Mr. Finck have ceaselessly retarded 
aeProgress of Wagner’s cause. Mr, Finck intimates that every 
man who ever presumed to hint that anything in Wagner’s life, 
character or works was not altogether admirable was not only 
, but was more or less of a villain. Now there have been 


4 good any honest and serious men who have been unable to 
Petceive Wagner's tness, 
ai, = they do ok deoerve to be accused o 


They have really thought what they 
f dishonesty because 


mistaken. 
er, Mr, Finck’s manner of attempting to prove that these 
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men were wrong as to the artistic value of rea ong work is wholly 
insupportable. : He attempts to demonstrate that the critics were 
wrong by showing how many hundreds of times Wagner’s works 
have been performed, how many thousands of persons have ap- 
saneag them, and how many thousands of dollars they have drawn 
rom the public pocket. In so far as the predictions that the works 
would soon die are concerned these facts are the best possible ref- 
utation; but they have no bearing whatever on the assertions that 
Wagner's works were not artistically good. If such facts are to be 
taken as arguments, then Mr, Charles H. Hoyt’s pieces, “ A Trip 
to Chinatown ” and “ A Parlor Match,” are incomparably finer than 
anything by Shakespeare, and David Braham is a greater composer 
than Schumann. 

Aside from these peculiarities, which are interesting as a revela- 
tion of the author, the book is notable for the remarkable laxity of 
its English, The author seems to have forgotten that so serious. 
a task should have been undertaken in a dignified manner. In 
other respects these two volumes are commendable, It is true 
that they do not add to the stock of knowledge of he by ny life, 
but they present the material in a new and interesting form, Mr. 
Finck has made admirable use of the vast mass of er cor- 
respondence, introducing extracts from it in the places where they 
would throw the most light. The work will undoubtedly command 
the general attention of music-lovers, (2 vols. $4. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 





“The Philosophy of Singing" . 

Mrs, CLARA KATHLEEN ROGERS is, so far as we can ascer- 
tain, unknown to fame as a singer or a teacher of singing. In her 
“ Philosophy of Singing,” however, she has demonstrated beyond all 
question her fitness to speak with authority. Her view of the na- 
ture and gucpens of vocal art is the loftiest that can be taken, and it 
is indisputably the true one. She holds that singing is a dramatic 
art, the highest form of that expression of emotion which is one of 
the fundamental demands of human nature, The technic of sing- 
ing, therefore, should be wholly automatic, so that no direct exer- 
cise of will or intellect should be interposed between the emotions 
and their free and untrammelled expression. Mrs. Rogers has set 
forth her views clearly and convincingly, and her book ought to be 
of valuable service to the cause of art. We are not so sure that 
pages devoted to vocal technics deserve such warm commendation, 

he exercises recommended are good, but some of the theories are 
not. Too little stress is laid on the necessity of good breathing, 
and Mrs. Rogers’s views as to vocal registers are not at all com- 
mendable. The book, as a whole, however, is admirable and de- 


serves general attention, ($1.50. Harper & Bros.) 





“Observations of a Musician” 

Louis LOMBARD, head of the Conservatory of Music at Utica, 
has written a little volume entitled “Observations of a Musician.” 
In it he discusses a number of pertinent topics, such as the inex- 
pensive teacher, sight-singing, the use and abuse of the piano, why 

irls should play the violin, the lyric ae and our composers. Mr. 

ombard displays the usual warmth of the musical temperament in 
his utterances, and, while his observations are the result of absorb- 
ing devotion to his art and earnest thought about it, they are not 
always couched in judicial language. However, the book will in- 
terest musicians and lovers of music. (50 cts. Printed for the 
author by L, C. Childs & Son, Utica.) 


The Fine Arts 
A Proposed Society to Promote Sculpture 


AS A RESULT of informal meetings at the house of Mr. Charles. 
de Kay, 103 East 15th Street, on May 15 and 21, the following cir- 
cular has been issued :— 





“ NEw YORK, 21st May, 1893. 
“ DEAR SIR: 


“It is the belief of many persons interested in the fine arts that 
the time has come to found a society to promote sculpture, Yow 
are respectfully asked to meet the sculptors and amateurs under- 
signed at 9 P.M., on the evening of Tuesday, May 3oth, in the new 
hall of the Fencers Club, No, 37 East 22d Street. The aim and 
the scope of the society will be then set forth and submitted to the 
organizers present, who will elect an executive to manage the so- 
ciety for the first year. 

‘* HERBERT ADAMS 
SAML, P. Aviry 
CarL BITTER 
E. D, BLASHFIELD 
Wm. C, BROWNELL 
CLARENCE C, BUEL 
Tuomas B, CLARKE 


JONATHAN S, HARTLEY 
RicuHarp M, Hunt 
CHARLES de KAy 
Cyrus J. LAWRENCE 
F. MAcMonnNIESs 
CuHares H, NigHAvUS 
T. Henry RANDALL 



























































Joun DonoHvUE OHN ROGERS 
Avex. W, DRAKE . W. RucksTuHL 
Dan, C. FRENCH J. Q. A. Warp 

R, W. GILpER Outn L, WARNER 


“ Answers or mate for information may be addressed to Mr. 
F, Wellington Ruckstuhl, temporary Secretary, at his studio, No. 
229 East 2oth Street.” 





Hartley’s Ericsson 

THE STATUE to Ericsson on the landing-place at the Battery, 
which was unveiled on the occasion of the late naval parade, is the 
work of Mr. J. S. Hartley, very popular as a teacher in the schools 
of the Art Students’ League, and author of a useful treatise on ar- 
tistic anatomy which was reviewed some time ago in The Critic. 
It is a life-size standing figure in bronze. The great inventor is 
supposed to be meditating some project of which he holds a sketch 
in one hand, while the other grasps a pencil as if he were about to« 
add some detail to it. The attitude is expressive but not graceful, 
and the best part of the work is in the features, which are sharpl 
characterized and full of thought and energy. Four small reliefs 
let into the granite of the plinth commemorate the fight between 
the Merrimac and the Monitor and other events connected with 
Ericson’s life. 





Art Notes 

PROF. FLINDERS PETRIE writes in the June Magazine of Art 
of the‘hewly discovered phase of Egyptian art whieh lie calls “ The 
Art of Khuenaten ” from the monarch in whose reign it flourished. 
It may be called an ancient Egyptian Renaissance. The designs 
which illustrate the article bear out the author’s suggestion that 
this realistic art is akin to the Greek pre-historic art which so puz- 
zles archeologists. The frontispiece is a photogravure of a paint- 
ing by A. C. Gow, R.A., of a trio of cavaliers delighted with the airs 
whistled by a loyalist blackbird. The picture belongs to the Baker 
collection at Streatham Hill which is described in an illustrated 
article by Alfred T. Story. The editor’s notes on the Royal Acad- 
emy Exhibition are illustrated after some of those studies in chalk 
of which Sir Frederic Leighton is so prolific. Seymour Haden, 
Legros, W. Strang and C, Holroyd are the etchers considered by 
Mr. Wedmore in his second article on “ British Etching.” Mr. 
Swinburne and Mr. Britten do observance to May with poem and 
picture ; and there are illustrated articles on the National Gallery 
and the German artist Wilhelm Hasemann. 


—A quartette of otter hounds basking outside their kennel, 
etched by C. O. Murray after a painting by Fred. Taylor, is the 
frontispiece of the May Portfolio. A new series of illustrated his- 
torical and wre articles is begun, the subject being “ Aspects 
of Modern Oxford,” and the writer a Fellow of Magdalen College. 
Mr. William Younger Fletcher ends his series on “‘ English Book- 
bindings” with some = of seventeenth-century bindings re- 
roduced in colors, and a characteristic design of Roger Payne’s in 
lack and white. He underrates the artistic merits of contempo- 
tary English binders, some of whom are producing excellent work. 
Mr. Hamerton writes on Meissonier apropos of the two posthumous 
exhibitions of his works in Paris. The article is well-illustrated. 


—The experiment of a free art-exhibition on the East Side re- 
sulted so successfully last year, that the University Settlement So- 
ciety has decided to repeat it thissummer. Early in June the main 
hall of the Society's new home, at 26 Delancey Street, will be 
thrown open, and the public invited in to see a fine collection of 
Paintings, etc., loaned for the purpose from — galleries and 
‘drawing-rooms up-town. The expenses will be defrayed mainly 
with money raised by an entertainment (private theatricals) given 
under the auspices of the U.S. S. at the Berkeley Lyceum on Ma’ 
19. Mrs, Seth Low, Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, Mrs. William 
Schieffelin, Mrs, Cruger and Mrs. Henry Villard are members of 
the committee — the affair in charge. Works intended for ex- 
hibition will be called for and returned, and fully insured while out 
of their owners’ possession. Communications from persons willing 
to contribute one or more pictures should be addressed to the 
Treasurer of the Society, Mr. A. C. Bernheim, 16 Broad Street, City. 


—The Brooklyn Institute’s summer school of art at Shinnecock 
Hills, Long Island, will be in charge of Mr. W. M. Chase again this 
ear. Mr. Theodore Robinson will direct the Catskill school, at 

ew Paltz. The design of McKim, Mead & White has been ac- 
<epted for the new Museum of Arts and Sciences in Brooklyn, the 
Institute's future home. 


—Burr Bros. have just issued F. M. Burr’s “ Life and Works 
of Alexander Anderson, M.D., the First American Wood-En- 
graver.” The work is illustrated with numerous engravings. 

—The closing exercises and exhibition of students’ work will 
occur at the Metropolitan Museum of Art this afternoon. 
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—The Chicago 7rzbune urges the Illinois Legislature to pass the 
bill providing for the purchase of the Art Gallery at the World’s Fair 
by the South Park Commissioners of Chicago. “ It is conceded uni- 
versally,” it says, “to be the most beautiful structure in Jackson 
Park. Its exquisite lines and beauty of construction have been 
admired by everyone and praised by all American and forei 
critics. It is the only building among the palaces of the White 
City which has been erected in a permanent manner. It should 
remain as a souvenir of the great Fair, and as a permanent museum 
add to the pleasures of the people every day in the week and every 
week in the year. Not to secure it or to leave it to be torn down 
would be a sacrilege.” 

—‘ The Father of Modern Illustration” is what Daniel Vierge, 
the Spanish artist, is termed in an article, so entitled, in the June 
Century. The writer, Mr. A. F. Jaccaci, is himself an artist. 





Current Criticism 


A FRENCH CRITIC ON THE FAIR.—Octave Uzanne, who was 
selected by Z’///ustratzon to instruct Parisian readers in regard to 
the Columbian Exhibition, is the first whose opinions reach us in 
exact and authentic form. He sailed for New York on the steam- 
ship La Gascogne, and confesses that grave doubts were suggested 
by his fellow-passengers, who represented to him that Jackson 
Park would offer a poor spectacle on May 1, but he remembered 
that similar fears had been entertained when all the world was in- 
vited to meet at the Champ de Mars, and with outspoken admira- 
tion he writes from Chicago (addressing Parisians, let it be re- 
membered, and with no design to say the thing agreeable to an 
American audience) as follows :— 

“ The fact is that the newcity, built upon the old marshes, which 
formerly adjoined the shores of Lake Michigan, will be dazzling in 
beauty. * * * The whole world will applaud the most mar- 
vellous fairy-land which has yet, perhaps, been created by the ef- 
forts of civilized man, * * * Ican assert that the Old World 
has never seen a more splendid spectacle, and that our constructive 
genius must bestir itself without delay if it wishes to surpass, in 
1900, the almost incredible achievement which is about to add 
largely and for years to come to the iene | of the superb com- 
mercial metropolis of the State of Illinois. The superficial area of 
@he Columbian Exposition is five times as large as that of our Paris 
Exposition in 1889, which, even including the Trocadero (on the 
other side of the Seine, the American visitor will remember, and 
somewhat remote), the Invalides and the quays, comprised less 
than 100 hectares,”— The New York Tribune. 





MR. KIPLING AS POET AND PUBLISHER.—Men in the army, 
and the Civil Service, and the railway, wrote to me yay § that the 
rhymes might be made into a book. Some of them had been sung 
to the banjoes around camp fires, and some had run as far down- 
coast as Rangoon and Moulmein, and up to Mandalay. A real 
book was out of the question, but I knew that Rukn-Din and the 
office plant were at my disposal at a price, if I did not use the office 
time. Also, I had handled in the previous year a couple of small 
books, of which I was part-owner, and had lost nothing. So there 
was built a sort of a book, a lean oblong docket, wire-stitched, to 
imitate a D. O. Government envelope, printed on one side only, 
bound in brown paper, and secured with red tape. It was addressed 
to all heads of departments and all Government officials, and among 
a pile of papers would have deceived a clerk of twenty years’ ser- 
vice. Of these “ books” we made some hundreds; and as there 
was no necessity for advertising, my public being to my hand, | 
took reply postcards, printed the news of the birth of the book on 
one side, the blank order form on the other, and B ney them up 
and down the empire from Aden to Singapore, and from Quetta to 
Colombo. There was no trade discount, no reckoning twelves as 
thirteens, no commission, and no credit of any kind whatever. The 
money came back in poor but honest rupees, and was transfe 
from the publisher, the left-hand pocket, direct to the author, the 
pe pron pocket. Every copy sold in a few weeks, and the ratio 
of expenses to profits, as 1 remember it, has since prevented my in- 
juring my health by sympathizing with publishers who talk of their 
risks and advertisements. The down-country papers complained 
of the form of the thing. The wire binding cut the pages, and the 
red tape tore the covers. This was not intentional, but Heaven 
helps le who help themselves. Consequently, there arose a de- 
mand for a new edition, and this time I exchanged the pleasure 0 
taking in money over the counter for that of seeing a real publishers 
imprint on the title-page. More verses were taken out and put iM, 
and some of that edition travelled as far as Hong Kong on the 
map, and each edition grew a little fatter, and at last the book came 
to London with a gilt top and a stiff back, and was advertised ie 
y publishers’ poetry department.—Rudyard Kipling, q 

er. 
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THE NEWSPAPER OF THE FUTURE.—I am not a prophet, but 
what I hope to see is the great newspaper which shall in the first 
place report absolutely, so far as its limits and its selection will 
permit it, the news—of course, the news of the community. I do 
not mean such news as this, that Mary Ann is stopping with Miss 
Sarah Williams. I do not mean all this triviality, such as Horace 
Greeley meant when he advised newspapers to turn away from 
o—_ subjects and report such things as the raising of a barn, 
the decoration of a fence, and that sort of thing. The newspaper 
of the future should give us news that is important, give it impar- 
tially and fairly, and then dismiss literature to its proper place. It 
was not originally intended that the newspaper should be a maga- 
zine. It was intended to inform us day by day of the progress of 
the world ; and any newspaper which will do that faithfully, with 
any conscience at all, will have all that it can do and will fill all the 
space at its disposal. It is for the readers to move also, and to 
sustain newspapers that are honestly trying to serve them, as I am 
happy to say that many of them are trying. Then, when these 
things are done, I think we can have that newspaper which shall 
represent the best civilization of the country and of the world as 
it develops from day to day.—Charles Dudley Warner, at the Old 
South Meeting-House. 


To My Brothers 


[From the London Literary World) 
O BROTHERS, who must ache and stoop 
O’er wordy tasks in London town, 
How scantly Laura trips for you— 
A poem in a gown! 
How rare if Grub Street grew a lawn! 
How sweet if Nature’s lap could spare 
A dandelion for the Strand, 
A cowslip for Mayfair ! 
But here, from immaterial lyres, 
There rings in easy confidence 
A blackbird's bright philosophy 
On apple-spray or fence: 
For ploughmen wending home from toil 
Some patriot thrush outpours his lay, 
And voices, widely eloquent, 
The diary of his day. 
These living lyrics you may hear, 
Remembering the lane’s romance, 
All hung in wicker hells to chirp 
Thin ghosts of utterance : 
But where the gusts of liberty 
Make Ragged Robin wisely bend, 
They quicken hedgerows with their song, 
Melodiously unpenned. 


If souls of mighty singers leave 
The vacant body to its hush, 
Does Shelley linger in the lark, 
Or Keats possess the thrush ? 
The end is undecaying doubt, 
And in some blackbird’s bosom still 
Great Tennyson may sweeten eve 
And whistle on the hill. 


Come, brothers, to this clean delight, 
And watch the velvet-headed tit. 
Here’s honest sorrel in the grass 
And sturdy cuckoo-spit : 
What shepherds here you shall not miss, 
And at deliverance of dawn 
Shall see a miracle of bloom 
Across the sparkling lawn. 


The forest musically begs 
To fan you with its leafy love; 
O fall asleep upon this moss 
Entreated by the dove! 
Here shall that sweet Conservative, 
Dear Mother Nature, lend to you 
Her lovely rural elements 
Beneath the primal blue. 
O brothers, who must ache and stoop 
O’er wordy tasks in London town, 
How scantly Laura trips for you— 
A poem in a gown! 
How good if Fleet Street grew a lawn! 
How sweet if garden-plots could spare 
A bed of cloves to scent the Strand, 
A pansy for Mayfair! 





NORMAN GALE, 
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Notes 


M. DAUDET has arranged with Ginn & Co. for a volume of 
selections from his works and has written something new for it. 
The book is designed for classroom use, and will be specially an- 
notated by Prof. Frank W. Freeborn of the Boston Latin School. 


—Of the “ Distaff Series,” not only are the authors and editors 
women, but the cover was designed by a woman, and women have 
engaged in all the mechanical processes of making the books— 
from setting the type to printing and stitching the sheets, Harper 
& Bros. announce the early appearance of “ The Higher Education 
of Women,” edited by Anna C, Brackett, and “ The Literature of 
Philanthropy,” edited by Frances A. Goodale. These volumes, as 
well as the other four of the series, were compiled under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Frederick P. Bellamy to form a feature of the Exhibit 
in the Woman's Building at Chicago, and the published books will 
be sold there as souvenirs, as well as by booksellers, 

—Howard Seely, the Texan writer, has just completed a novel 
entitled “A Border Leander,” which the Appletons will shortly 
publish in their Summer Series. 


—The Rev. Dr, J. M. Buckley, author and editor, has returned 
to New York after a long absence, only to leave it again. On the 
24th of this month he started for Alaska by the Canadian Pacific 
and the steamers, expecting to be absent about two months. The 
only outside literary work for the summer that he has on hand is 
seeing his “‘ Travels in Three Continents " through the press of the 
Cassell Publishing Co. 


—Miss Helen Zimmern, whose German birth has not prevented 
her identification with English literature, is in New York on her 
way to the World’s Fair. Miss Zimmern has made Italy her home 
for the past few years, ’ 

—Prof. Howard N. Ogden of the University of West Virginia 
has in preparation “ The Literature of the Virginians,” in two 
volumes. Over 200 Virginian writers are included in the work. 

—Prof. W. G. Sumner of Yale will spend the summer in Switzer- 
land, trying to get well. 

—Mr. William L. Stone of Mt. Vernon, N, Y., announces “ Bal- 
lads of the Burgoyne Campaign,” annotated by himself. The vol- 
ume will indus a new poe (not a ballad) by the Rev. O, C, 
Auringer, entitled ‘‘ The Episode of Jane McCrea.” 

—Says the Pittsburg Bulletin :—* The New York Critic will 
hereafter give, at the beginning of each month, a review of the 
new magazines, filling several pages. This is certainly much better 
than dismissing them with a few lines of notice, for our great maga- 
zines contain many volumes of brilliant matter, relating to every 
public movement, past and present.” 


—The Rev. Washington Gladden will leave Columbus, Ohio, for 
a holiday at his summer home, Owego, N. Y., doing no literary 
work unless idleness becomes unendurable. 


—The marriage of Mr. Alexander Murray Smith, the Py 
son of Mr. George Murray Smith, the head of the publishing firm 
of Smith, Elder & Co., with Miss Emily Tennyson Bradley, the 
fourth daughter of the Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster, Dr. 
Bradley, took place in Westminster Abbey in April. Says The S?. 
James's Budget :— This was the largest wedding that has taken 

lace in the Abbey since 1885, when Sir Edward Malet, P.C., 
British Ambassador at Berlin, was married to a sister of the late 
Duke of Bedford. The nave was thrown open to the inhabitants 
of Westminster, and was crowded, the bride being a great favorite 
in the district. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone were both present, the 
former looking exceedingly well and happy, and the latter wearing 
a handsome gown of black velvet and cloak trimmed with narrow 
fur, and bonnet to match.” It was Miss Bradley who wrote the 
very interesting description of Tennyson’s burial at Westminster, 
in The Critic of Nov. 26, 1892. 

—The Rev. Dr. William Elliot Griffis has been appointed to de- 
liver a course of lectures on the Morse foundation at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, this city. His subject will be “ The Religions 
of Japan "—a subject with which he is most intimately acquainted. 


— Estes & Lauriat were the first publishers to be in readiness 
at the Columbian fair,” says the New York Journal of Education, 


— A friend of the College ” (Columbia College) has given $2500 
to be distributed among deserving students who may desire to at- 
tend the World’s Fair. The sums given to each are to be not less 
than $75 and not more than $100, 

—The ashes of Col. Ignacio M. Altamirano, the Aztec orator- 
poet who died in Italy last February, were carried through this city 
on their way to Mexico, last week. He was a full-blooded Aztec, 
it is said, and a descendant of the Montezumas. At the time of his 
death he was Mexico’s Consul-General at Paris. 
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—Solomon Jones Homer, a full-blooded Choctaw from the In- 
dian Territory, will deliver the valedictory at Roanoke College, 
Virginia, at the commencement on June 7. 

—For the first time, we believe, a colored woman is about to 
= among the contributors to a leading American magazine. 

he August Harer's will contain a story by the wife of a Negro 
preacher residing near Charleston, S.C, 

—A number of works by the late Ernest Renan were recently 
announced, There are besides the fourth volume of the “ Histoire du 
Peuple-d’Israél,” already announced, a fifth volume, not originally 
planned; “ Mélanges Philosophiques,” a collection of essays re- 

rinted from periodicals ; a complementary volume to the “ Histoire 

ittéraire de la France,” written in collaboration with Victor le 
Clerc ; “‘ Ma Sceur Henriette” ; and the second volume of the “ His- 
toire des Langues Sémitiques.” 


—Mrs. Julia Keese Colles will publish a book on “ Authors 
Identified with Newark” (N. J.) uniform with her “ Authors Iden- 
tified with Morristown.” 

—DMiss Olive Schreiner (‘‘ Ralph Iron”), who is heralded as on 
her way to England, is said by the London Literary World to re- 
side in a little cottage of two apartments at Matjesfontein, Cape 
Colony. She wears bright clothing and curly hair, and cares little 
for the fashions of the day. Her home is situated in the great 
Karoo Desert, and (there being no church within a hundred miles) 


the young people amuse themselves on Sunday with cricket and 
tennis, 


—Lady Burton's long- expected biography of her husband, Sir 
Richard, is said to be nearly ready. The writer is also bringing 
out a uniform edition of her husband’s writings. 


—Mr, Edmund Gosse will have in the June Century a critical 
paper on Christina Rossetti, whom Mr. Stedman and others have 
eo for the sareressanp. The article contains a portrait of 

Rossetti by her brother Dante Gabriel. 

—The London 7imes of “ys 3 records the death at Bourne- 
mouth, at the age of thirty, of Mr. William Gaussen, a writer who 
had spent much of his time in Russia studying the character of the 

ple and making translations from well-known Russian novels. 
ost of the works he Englished were those of M. Potopenko, and 
perhaps the best known of these was the “ Russian Priest,” which 
went through many editions. He had just completed the trans- 
lation of “A Father of Six,” which will shortly appear—as his 
“ Russian Priest” and “ General’s Daughter” did—in Mr. Fisher 
Unwin’s Pseudonym Library, known in this country as Cassell’s 
Unknown Library. 

—Dr. Marratt, United States Consul at Athens, has resigned his 
place to accept the Professorship of Greek History and Literature 
at Brown University. 

—Dr. von Teufel, husband of Blanche Willis Howard, is dead. 

—An old friend says of the late J. A. Symonds :—* A man of 
extraordinarily wide sympathies, he had a remarkable gift of divin- 
ing the mind Yehind the written word. If he suspected a kindred 
or interesting personality from a poem or article, he would in- 
stantly write to the author. In this way he formed many new ac- 
quaintances and friends, and kept himself av courant in a most 
astonishing manner with the newest and youngest developments 
and spirits in art and literature. He detected in this manner 


ius, and anticipated the success of Rudyard Kipling at least 
alf Pd before that writer began to ‘boom’ in England. He 
was with persons as with ideas, 


ually at home with the high and 
low. A lover of family history, heraldry and pedigrees, he was, 
withal, a true democrat ; one who treated his servant, or his driver, 
or his boatman as his real equal, and who found among laborers 
in England, gondoliers in Venice—above all among the solid and 
sterling, if apparently stolid, antry of Graubunden—some of 
his most constant and best friends. Life, he said somewhere, is 
larger than literature, than art, than science; it does not exist for 
them, but they for life.” 





The Free Parliament 

[All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question, for con- 
venience of reference.} 

QUESTIONS 

1701.—In a poem, ‘‘ The New World's Queen,” by Edna Dean 
Proctor, published in The Ladies’ Home Journal for May, | find the 
name of ‘St, Angel” mentioned in the first line, ‘‘ Swift to the 


Queca, St. Angel came”; and again, ‘‘ With a blessing St. Angel 
wed his head.” I have seen a great many curious things in re- 


lation to Columbus in nearly twenty years devoted to the subject, 
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Number 58% 





but this ‘‘St. Angel” certainly puzzles me the most. I thought I 
knew at least the names of all related to the discovery of America, 
but I cannot find a ‘St, Angel.” Perhaps 7he Critic, which I have 
always found well-versed on this subject, will tell me who this 
Saint is. 

New York, May 1, 1893. HISPANIORUM, 

(Miss Proctor’s ‘St. Angel” is obviously ‘‘Santangel” in an- 
other form. Santangel, as our correspondent is doubtless aware, 
was King Ferdinand’s sagacious treasurer, to whose friendly advo- 
cacy Columbus mainly owed both the favor of Poe Isabella 
and the means for undertaking his first voyage of discovery.]} 





ANSWERS 

1685.—Some time since there was an inquiry in The Critic as to 
the author of ‘‘A Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns.” In The 
Academy (London) for Dec. 17, 1892—No. 1076—there is a review 
of “A Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns, and Poems, by Hew 
Ainslie, with a Memoir of the Author by Thomas C. Latto (Alex. 
Gardner). ” The review is written by William Wallace, and the fol- 
lowing is an extract :—‘‘ In the year 1792, there was born in Burns’s. 
own Ayrshire, and within four years after his. death, a minor poet, 
who owes his reputation mainly toa combination of prose and 
verse which, under the title of ‘ A Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns,” 
was originally published in 1822. This performance now has been 
eee along with a number of other poems by its author, Hew 
Ainslie, and an elaborate but too effusive and i!l-compacted biog- 
raphy. Ainslie was a miserably paid copyist in the Register House 
at Edinburgh, who seems to have been haunted by literary ambi- 
tions that he was never able to gratify, and who migrated to Amer- 
ica, where, on the whole, he led a happy and useful life. He re- 
visited the United Kingdom, and was lionized in a modest way. 
Finally, we learn from his biographer that, at Louisville ‘to the 
great sorrow of his kindred and many friends, he passed my 
tohis rest * * * on the 11th day of March, 1878, at the patri- 
archal age of eighty-six.’” 

J. B. H. 


HAMPDEN Sipney, VA. 

1699.—In Zhe Critic of April 29, G. R. S. asks what use a. 
Pilot can be put to at sea, expressing his ‘‘ utter bewilderment” 
at the allusion in Tennyson's ‘‘ Crossing the Bar.” The editorial 
comment on this question was admirably enlightening, because it. 
put the matter into its proper realm—that of the imagination—and 
rebuked the prosaic sal and measure method that would calculate 
the motive power in every flight of wings. 

May I suggest, however, that in this particular example the 
editorial comment of R. seems to me to go beyond the necessities: 
of the case, in saying that the services of the Pilot are here re- 
quired, because the sails are to be spread upon an unknown sea, 
where neither chart nor compass avail anything. Surely the ref- 
erence to the Pilot, in the lines as Tennyson left them, is simply 
to the recognized service which is rendered to every outgoing ves- 
sel, that of navigating her out beyond the bar. Tennyson makes 
no reference whatever to any use to which the Pilot could be put 
atsea. He simply recognizes the customary services. What he 
assumes beyond this is, that the unknown Pilot who has thus 
safely, though mysteriously, rendered this great service, by bring- 
ing the vessel out from life’s last harbor into the deep waters of 
Eternity, will make himself known, and be seen even face to face,. 
‘* When I have crost the bar.” 

Boston. 





F. B. M. 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column, Further notice’ 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address ix 
given the publication is issuedin New York.) 


Baedeker’s United States. $3.60. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


ie, J.M. Twoof Them. Lovell, Const & Co. 
Bethune, J.G. The Third Man. soc. Casse’ Pub. Co. 
Bickersteth, M. Japan As We Saw It. §s. Chas. Scribner’s Sons.. 
Bronté,C. Jane Eyre. 2 vols. e Macmillan & Co.. 
Burr, F, M. " Life and Works of Alexander Anderson. $4. Burr Bros. 
Columbia’s Emblem: Indian Corn, 4oc. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Dale, D. Lottie’s Wooing. A Cassell Pub. Co. 
Edwards, T. Dictionary of poughee, $2.50. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Famous Composers and their Wor Ed, by J. K. Paine and others. 





Partsgtoz2. soc.apart. Bos 
Franklin, B., Select Works of, Ed. by E. Sargent. 7s5c. Boston: 
Soot paiar tae ath eatin.» 
ay, J. Poems. 2 vols. . & erhill, $3.50. 
Gordy, W. F. and Twitchell, Wit Pathfinder in kn 


& Shepard. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 





erican History. $1.20. 
Boston: & Sh 
Hanus, P, H. Geometry in the Grammar School, C. Heath & Co. 


I, esc. D.C. 
Harden, W. D. Inquiry into the Truth of Dogmatic Christianity. $z.50. 
é. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
acobus, R. P, An Escape from Philistia. Nay Boston: J, G. Cupples Co-. 


lhe, A. Influence of gee on Primitive ity. Fins. Scribner's Sons 
Making of a N The. Ed. by M. Philips. $x. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
O, good I. Fes doe ot ee, bee Se OR ied Bud. Ce. 
er,G. Pierre and his People. $:. Wayside Pub. Co.. 
Rhode Island School Reports, a, i. Providence, R. I. 
apne oy i Springfield : Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick.- 


Scott, W. The Bride of Lammermoor, burgh Ed.) $1.25. Macmillan & Co, 
ncer, F, E. id Moses write the Diuvastack ther ? ; "London: Elliot Stock. 


‘wo Brothers, P: by. $r.50. Macmillan & Co. 
Webster's Vesi-Pocket Dictionary. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 
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A Tonic 


for Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitate.. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
‘a**general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Mr. J. C. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘‘I have used it as a general tonic, 
and in particular in the debility and 


dyspepsia of overworked men, with satis- 
factory results,” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





“A noble and inspiring volume” 


The Apostle Paul 


A Sketch of the Development 
of His Doctrine 


By A: SABATIER, Professor in the Faculty of 
Protestant Theology in Paris. Trans- 
lated by A. M. Hellier. Edited, with an 
Essay on the Pastoral Epistles, by Geo. 
C, Findlay, B.A., Headingly College, 
Leeds. 12mo, cloth, 402 pages. Price, 
$2.00. Second Edition Ready. 

“Mr. Sabatier deserves the cordial titude of 
readers for his noble and i 


go fs volume.” 
ry World, 


“Tt would be difficult to name a book which It is 
yoo? we while to read and digest.”—BSritish 
eekly. 


“ This volume is one of the best products of modern 
‘methods of Biblical Criticism.’"—See The Christian 
Union, Aug. 7th. 


Supplied by booksellers or sent by mail. 


JAMES POTT & CO. 


114 Fifth Ave. New York. 
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i set in any part of the United States. 
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Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 


& R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 



















It is the choicest Smoking Tobacco that ex- 
perience can produce or that money can buy. 
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THE AMERICAN NUMBER 
POET-LORE. 
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tA Study of Walt Whitman,’ Pror, Oscar L. Tricas, of * Gj} U 
the Chicago University; ‘At Inspection,’ a Story of (s 
American Army Life, Dororny Lunpt; ‘American Pa- 
triotic Poems,’ ‘Emma Lazarus: Woman, Patriot, (% 
2 Poets’; ‘ Early Women Poets of America,’ ‘Emerson 

<2 as an Exponent of Beauty in Poetry,’ ‘A Prophec S 
p-&MN7  of America,’ A reprint of William Blake's famous wor ~: 
S SD Ae of genius, &c., &c. 





wm~ & Yearly Subscription, $2.50. This Double Number, 50 Cts. 
Shy, 0) SH Order of your Bookseller or Newsdealer, or 
—e oO 4 POET-LORE Cco., 196 Summer St., Boston. 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 
FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE, 


Mark Twain 


Writes a 
Letter. 


HARTFORD, Jan. 20th, 1884, 
Sage _ we 
our packets are an unspea! le 
convenience, an make authorship 
pastime, ours, 
x 8 t. CLEMENS, 


Mr. J. C. Blair, Huntingdon, Pa. 


Blair’s Writing Tablets 


Are pronounced by everybody to be the b 

r for li work or letter writing. The 
amg artatleteare “Olimaz"™ note size), 
‘Paragon’ (packet size), “Good Luck’’ (let- 
ter size). If not to be at the stationers: 
send three ary ra handsome boo 
of samples, No. 7, or send 25c. and receive 
Climax Packet, with samples included, Free. 


J. C. BLAIR CO.,Huntingdon, Pa. 






















Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s H 
and Pleasure resorts. 









Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 


CENTRAL STATION, att Ave: and sat Se, 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section, 
ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 
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senger Agent, Grand Central Station. on Yor a4 
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STEEL vs. STEED. 
There’s more economy in steel than horse flesh—| 
no oats, no stable, no ee ee world’s a- 
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EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teacuens’ Acuncy. Hoboken, New Jersey. 109 West 54th Street, New York. 
Oldest anf ts best ee in U. S. TEVENS SCHOOL. THE ACADEMIC woo ORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL, U. R, Deg of the 
Stasst, N. ¥. of the Institute of Technol Society for Ethical Cult ‘A limited 
3 By 14TH + a Hoboken, N. J., reopens, Sept. 18th, 1293. number of pay pupils will bet taken ; tuition 
pils prepared for pene, Seve. Science, 7, fee and $100. Course of Instruction; All the 
CONNECTICUT, edicine, Tuition, $150 per year, or $50 per term, | usual English ches, Manual Training, Freehand 
oe ym and yoy Science, German, Singing, 
Co. sone Lakewood, New Jersey and Gymnastics in all classes. Full ll graded course, 


inc Ciass for Kindergartners in Green- 
Tene Conn, Froebel System. For terms, 


M™ ELLIMAN WILL OPEN A SUMMER 
address Mrs. Extiman, 1786 Broadway, New York. 


AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Amo 

the pines. é 4 ~ — attractive Schoo 
for Boys. pene Soromoer 28th, 

oRMEs MOREY. Principal. 





Hartford (in the suburbs), Connecticut. 
Gopsibs SEMINARY. Terms, $500 to 
9600, Every advantage for culture, stud 
and health. Number limited. Circulars wi 
. Miss Sara J. Smirn, Principal. 





Lyme, Connecticut. 
LACK HALL PCBOOL, A ey f and _ 


atory boys; highest references 
parents and from Le eon al of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartietr, A.M., Principal. 


, Connecticut. 
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mn accessib le. gttenasive, Soak 
les preparatory. ad Rav. J. B. MacLEAN, 


Waterbury Connecticut. 
% ee. My ged ggg 
ineteen ear ns 20, 1893. 
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Regular Winter course October tst. 1893. 
Sond for cataloges, and Davin Srauatr, 
. Desa. 
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Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. — 
RS POTTER’S SCHOOL FOR YOU 
LADIES. R in September, 1892. 
Pleasant and healthful location, College pre- 
paratory and special studies. Nineteenth year. 


Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Jé W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE HOME 
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ARTMQUTH COLLEGE. CHANDLER Scien- 
ee, Soe General education. 5 Ity, 


Engineering. Address, President, or 
Professo:'E. R. 


NEW JERSEY. 








New Jersey. 
OLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN anp GIRLS. 
Address for 


Mrs. Garrrupe S. Bowzn, M.L.A., President. 


. New Jersey. 
we JERSEY INSTITUTE. fai zerabogins 
Sept. 14. sexes. Prepares for any College, 
‘eaching or Business. French, Genten, 
Music, Militant Br Drill, Gymnasium. tin 
H. K, Trasx, Principal. 








Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
EVEN GABLES. Mrs. Westcott’s Board 
S School for Young ee Climate 
dry. Native French and 
Grinnneinm Certificate admits to Seuith College. 


Crambury, New Jersey. 
Prenr HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 
-IN-MIND. 
Rev. C, F. Garnison, Prin. 








Englewood, New Jersey 
ee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, se 


tos val a apecialy. ity. Pups smitod to Vern, Welle Welles- 


Carotine M, Garnisn, A.B. 





Freehold, New Jersey. 
HE a oun, ee | ayy aunts 
Sendeates from the ere. —. 


Class, and Music. Home 
_ ve of Music. Heme care. a tacipal 





Morristown, New Jersey. 
z, nn. Sustion SCHOOL eS — = 
MER SESSION 1st, _ as to 
ScHoo. orteg bg Bept. 26¢ h. Terms, Pkg 


Address, Sister Supszrior. 








NEW YORK. 


including yy — In the Normal a: 
‘epartment for Kindergartners, students will receive 
regular instruction in Psychology, His’ of Educa- 
tion, Art, Science and Singing, in addition - the 
training in Kindergarten methods proper ; 
course covers two years. School opened Sept. 12, 
Applications received at the school, 109 West sath 
Street, New York City. 

M. P. E. Groszmann, Supt. 


Pine Plains, New York. 
EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, 
Plairs, N. Y. Healthful, 
th erm- moderate. Jor 
ddress, Rav. A. Marrice, A.M., Principal. 





PINE 
homelike, select, 


a 





Albany, New York. 


T. AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Under the 

direction of Bishop Doane. Choice of Four 

Courses of Study for graduation. Special 
studies may be taken, or the vere, Course for 
Women. For Catalogue address Miss E. W. Boyd, 
Principal. 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York, 
\ K ] wis COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
peeking tial and | healthful, New Building Co mod- 
- provemen Session begins Sept. s1, 1 Send 
E. S. Faisszxz, D.D., President, 


Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York, 


OME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Healthy location, home-like and thorough. 


S tsth, 1 Address. 
ia 7 MISS HARRISON. 











Newburgh, New York. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty-eighth year will begin 

September a1st, 1893. 


New York City, 241-243 West Seventy-Seventh St. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
Girls. Prepares for all colleges for men and 
women. NewSchool house, Well ny, ty Gym- 
nasium. Military drill vader U.S. A 
. Mycatt, Head Master. 








New York City, 85th and 86th Streets. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Riversipe Drive. 








OHIO. 





Columbus, Ohio: 15: E. Broad St. 

ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
—wuees, Bee FOR vooms, Lapis. pfazel ae 
tages in Literature, Music, - 

and Seckst © begine 











Ph: lture. Fall 
St aan ' we 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


ILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Fifty 
miles southwest of H jamous 
Cumberland Valley. Border climate, avoid- 

ing bleak north. Scientific and §S 
Courses. Music and Art. andsome Park, 
| pre Steam Heat, Gymnasium, Observatory, 


tories, etc. 
Rev. J. Epvcar, Px.D., Pres. 


Logan, Philadelphia, Peansylvania. 
66 OODFIELD” BOARDING SCHOOL 
(residence of the late Clayton French} 
and ewe Pri tory for oung ] Ladies. 
Reabtahed 18 Wit easy access of Phila, 
hours from New York. For catalogue address 
Principal of ** Woodfield,” Logan, Phila., Pa. 


THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 

Home Scnoou ror Twenty Girts. Under the 

charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 
Marion L, Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in 
iro years. Terms, $300a year. Address Mn 
L@RC, 














VERMONT. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near rroth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. Frenchand English School for Girls. 


New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 
RIGINAL et OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
anp TECHN: Ww Practi- 


ma instruction ayy design for Carpets, Wall- 
paper, a, and all Art Industries. Also most com- 
— meth od of — Let sally» all 

ar, For terms further particu address 
the President, Mrs. Florence Evizapetu Cory. 








New York City, 43 West Forty-seventh Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Prepara- 
Avr and ts. Individual in- 
Ss attention to college - 
je Native tea nnd in Modern uages. 
nasium. Resident students, Mary B.Wurron, A. B., 
and Lois A. Banes, (Formerly of s25 Park Avenue.) 


New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th Street. 
M's PEEBLES’ AND MISS THOMPSON’S 





Boarding and Day School for . Re-opens 
Thursday, Oct. ah. 


New York City, 308 West soth Street. 





STITUT ‘or 
. Lao Fe dy Men eatts constant 
Send for roe Dr. Watson L, Savane. : 


6 West 48th Street, New York City. 


ISS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
M SCHOOL. For Primary, Acad 











lege Preparatory 
students admitted. No more than t con- 
=. eight pupils 








is valuable in proportion to its 
pe npn AEE Ee 


ttene “a recommenda Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN Syracuse, N. Y. 


: 


AVAGE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN. | 
I E L'T’D. classes f 





Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesan 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 





Burlington, Vermont. 
ERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE. Board- 
ing School for 8; for or 
usiness. Mili drill. 
pline. Finest and most healthful location in this 
country. Terms moderate. UH. H. Ross, A.M,. 


Principal. 








Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal. 
ANCH ry : AND STUDY FOR BOYS. Re 
erences : Pres. Dwight, New Haven ; 
A. Walker, Sees 3 —_ r > Hale, Boston ; 





Dr. J, S. Thacher, Niet ¥. Address 8. D: 
NY s (A.B. any Un.), — Lexington Ave., 
during Jul 
Mt. Carroll. Ill. 
T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND CON- 
ate only iad OF MUSIC. ‘ Oreads” free, 
for one, 





Washington, District of Columbia. 


ORWOOD INSTITUTE. A School of p. - 
Weleney.” Fi advantages in a B 
° van 
eeponet andart. For catalogue 
ess be Princi 


r. ‘and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL. — 


FRENCH 223 
good literature wiil 
I 
rane CSQMANS SCOUE SERIES: Sa 
List sent on agpllenian. hg 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Av. (48th St.), N. Y- 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


New York Cry, 55 West 47th St. 


ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Mrs. Saran H. Emerson, Principal. A few 
boarding pupils taken. 


A CLERGYMAN AND WIFE IN BOSTON 








suburbs will take two or three children to edu- 

cate with their own, according to modern ideas 
and without the customary long confinement in 
school-room. Beautiful location. Best references. 
Address T. D. G., Box 5086, Boston. 


Mountain Station, Orange, N. J. 

RS. wi V. N. DORR’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, High, healthful location. 14 miles 
from New York. lish branches, Lan- 

guages, Music, Art. College preparation. 


RIVERVIEW pouchknepsié! N.Y. 


58th Year. Py te thoroughly for College, the 
Government, Academies and Business. Military Or- 














ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
“THE 
PopuLar Science MontHiy 
FOR JUNE. 


irri nm in the Arid States. By CHarLes Howarp 
HINN. (Illustrated.) Describes practical irri- 
gating operations and their results, with the aid 

of many illustrations. 

The Ceremonial Use of Tobacco. By Joun Haw- 
kins. An account of the use of tobacco as in- 
cense and sacrifice and in the operations of seers 
and medicine-men. 

An Eth ical Study of the Yuruks. By 
Avcips T, M. p’Anpria. (Illustrated.) A popu- 
lar description of a wandering people in Turkey. 
with pictures showing their features, dress, a 
dwellings. 

Modern Miracles. By Prof. E. P. Evans, De- 
scribes some of the astonishing feats of Arabian 
and Hindu fakirs. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 
Tue Puenomena or Deatu in Battie; Tue Re- 
VIVAL OF WITCHCRAFT; ADAPTATIONS OF SEEDS AND 
Fruits; Wuy Grow Gip? CHiLpren’s FF ep sock 
East Centrat Arrican Customs; Tue Bay or Fun- 
py Tipgs AND Marsues; SkgeTcu oF Sir ArcHIBALD 
Grixiz, (With Portrait.) 
50 cents a number ; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS’ 


ROMANCES. 
New Limited Edition of 1000 Copies. 








The most complete and only finely illustrated edition 
ever issued of the principal romances of this great 
French writer, newly translated by eminent scholars. 

This edition is embellished with over two hundred 
Superb etchings and photogravures, mainly by French 
artists, 


The manufacture of this edition is perfect. 

All of the illustrations will be proof impressions on 
imperial Japanese paper. 

This edition is complete in 40 octavo vols., bound 
in English vellum cloth, paper titles, gilt tops, at 
$2.80 per vol. 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, page 
and paper with sample illustration, sent on application 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 

BOSTON. 


WORKS BY THE HON. LIONEL A. 
TOLLEMACHE. 

ae STUDIES. ° . Lionel A 
‘ollemache. * Lag Engng Ae oy ted 
STONES OF STU lo the Hon. Lionel 
A. Tollemache. cor a oak chet, Be.c0. . 
“rr, Tollemache’s essays seem to us to possess 
merit of a rare and high order.”’—7imes, 





work has the literary flavor throu, hout, with- 
hai merely bookish.”"—Suturday Review, Lon- 


The above will be sent, post-paid, upon receipt of ad- 
Vertised price, by 
BRENTANO’S, 


London. 31 Union Square, N. Y. 


| NEW BOOKS. 


The Newer Religious Thinking. 


By Davip NELson BEAcH, 16mo,cloth, $1.25. 


The ‘newer religious thinking” considered in this 
work is not one or two doctrines, or the position of a 
particular school of thought, but is. rather, the trend 
and movement of the time in religion, The method of 
treatinent is simple, untechnical, direct and practical 


Dr. William Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 
NEW EDITION. 


A Dictionary of the Bible, comprising its Auciqution, 
Biography, Geography and _ Natural tory. 
Edited by Sir Wittiam Situ, D.C.L., LL.D., and 
Rev. J. M. Futter, M.A. Second Edition. With 
numerous illustrations. 

Vol. I., Ato J, New Edition, revised throughout, 
argely rewritten and enlarged by more than four 
hundred pages. In two parts, thick 8vo, cloth, $r3 
net; half caif, $x7 set. : 

The Complete Work, three vols. in four, thick 8vo, 
cloth, $22 wet; half calf, $30 ne?. 


Without Dogma. 
A Novel of Modern Poland. By HENRYK 
SIENKIEWICZ, Translated by Iza Young. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


** Intellectually the novel is a masterpiece.”’—Chris- 
tian Union, 


Historical Romances. By the same author. 


WITH FirE AND SworD, 1 volume, crown 
8vo, cloth, $2.00; THE DELUGE, 2 volumes, 
crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


American Types of Animal Life. 
By Sr. Grorce MivartT. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


Count Julian. 


A Spanish Tragedy. By JuLIAN STuRGIs, 
16mo, (In preparation.) 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
254 Washington St., Boston. 


“A valuable and dispassionate discussion of the 
influence of the Independent Treasury on busi- 
ness.”’—Ledger, Philadelphia. 


The Independent 
Treasury System 
of the United States. 


By Davin KINLEY, of the University of Wis- 
consin. 12mo, $1.50. 


“ A work which will prove valuable to bankers and 
financiers generally, as well as to scholars.”—Am. 
Banker, 

** Will not fail to arouse much active discussion.”’— 
Boston Beacon. 





Philanthropy and 
Social Progress. 


Seven essays delivered before the School of 
Applied Ethics at Plymouth, Mass., by 
Miss Jane Appams, Father J, O. S, Hunt- 
INGTON, RoBert A. Woops, Prof. FRANK- 
tin A. GippINGs and BERNARD BOSsAN- 
QUET, with an introduction by Prof. 
H. C. Apams of Michigan University. 
12mo, $1.50. 

** One of the most valuable volumes from the stand 


int of the student of economics recently 
ought out.’’—Bosten Traveller. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO..,. 


46 East 14th St., - 
100 Purchase St., » 


New York. 
Boston. 





QLD. AND RARE BOOKS 
new catalogue of old and rare books, now in 
be , upon request. At- 





is called to very 4 
BRENTANO’S, 3: Union Square, New York. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In Blue Uniform. 


An Army Novel. By Georce I, Putnam. 
$1.00. 

Mr. Putnam’s novel contains, as the background 
for a delicately and skilfully constructed love story, a 
series of charataaty, realistic pictures of garrison life 
in the West, in which the typical characters of a post 
community are portrayed wi-.h rare fidelity to the 
local atmosphere. 


Day and Night Stories, Second 
Series. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, so 


12m0, 


By T. R. Suxiivan, 
cents. 

The stories in this new volume have the indescriba- 
ble air of having been written by a cultivated man of 
the world who traveled widely and studied human 
nature in many lands. The themes are original, the 
workmanship finished. 


The Physiology of the Senses. 
By Joun G. McKenpricx and WiLL1AM SnopGrass, 

of the University of Glasgow. With 127 illustra- 

tions, University Manuals, 1amo, $1.50 wef. 


This book gives a clear and succinct account of the 
organs of sense and their functions, prepares the way 
for discussing the questions underlying physical psy- 
chology, and proposes a new theory of the physio 
cal basis of sensation. 


Wagner and His Works. 


The Story of his Life, with Critical Commcnts, By 
Henry T. Finck, With portraits, 2 vols, crown 
8v0, $4.00. 


“Mr. Finck has made an admirable and scholarl 
contribution to American musical literature.”—-Cho. 
cago Tribune, 


Stories of New York. 


Five Stories by Anniz Exior, Buiss Perry, Gzorce 
A. Hissarp, Joun S. Woop and Epirn Wuarton. 


Stories of the Railway. 


Four Stories by Georce A. Hisparp, Cuarzes S. 
Davipson, Tuomas Netson Paces and A. C. Gor- 
DON. 


Each volume illustrated, 16mo, uncut edges 1° 
cents; cloth,75 cents; half cal/, hag cette 
The series of * Stories from Scribner,” of which the 

foregoing are the first two volumes, 1s to include six 

volumes containing many of the best stories that have 
sPeeped: under pisrective cobiees, haseiteliy’ Mes’ 
er attractive subjects, u! 

Patent and daintily and rhe < ~ made, . 

“ Daintiest of books. So charming a fancy in book- 
rrr) has not been seen in many a day.”"— Boston 
udget. 


Homes in City and Country. 
By Russe.t Strurcis, Joun W. Root, Bruce Paice, 
Donatp G. Mitcugect, Samugt Parsons, Jr., and 
W. A. Linn. With roo illustrations. 8vo, $2.00, 


“A beautiful book It abounds in estions 
great value to every lover of a Desutital bone, and 
made so practical as to be not only entertaining, but 
most ul.” — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Art Out of Doors. 


Hints on Good Taste in Gardening. By Mrs. 
ScuuyLer Van Ransse.azr. 1amo, $1.50. 


“It is a charming volume and one whose value 
be t. Those who 


permanen own coun 
those who some day may own them will highly value 
it. The author is an enthusiast and well versed in 


her subject.”’—Boston Times, 
How to Know the Wild Flowers. 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our 
Common Wild Flowers. By Mrs. Witiiam STARR 
Dana. With over 100 illustrations by Manion 
Satrerier. Sisth thousand, Square 12mo, $1.50 
net. 

From a letter by Orrve Tuorwez Mitzier: “It is 
exactly what has long wanted by one loves 
and longs to be formally introduced—so to 


nature 
speak— to know her treasures name, but 
who has not time to study botany, Your 


arrange- 
ment by colors is a great to ready reference, and 
tne tlusorions arellencieatie” J 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, - New York. 
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Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


FROM THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 


Is AN ESSENTIAL FoopD TO THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 


It contains nothing injurious. 


Formula on each label, 


For relief of brain-fatigue, 


nervous debility, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and night sweats, it is invaluable. 


For thirty years used by thousands of brain-workers, with such success as a curati?é 
that now many take it before great mental effort, as a preventive of nervous exhaustion. 


This vital nutriment supplies elements to brain and nerves, the loss of which is 


often the only cause of disease. 


Indorsed by leading physicians. 


& 


Druggists, or by mail ($1.00.) 
Pamphlet with full information free on application to 


F. Crosby Co., 36 w. a5 St, N.Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS 





Craries T, Dittingham & Co., 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
766 Broadway, New York, 


Make a Specialty of Supplying 
Public, Private, and School 
Libraries. 

Correspondence with book purchasers 
solicited. Any book published in United 
States sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Liberal discount to parties ordering quan- 
tities. Send trial order. 

Lists of books for Libraries priced gratis. 


Brentano’s Mail Orders. 


We have special facilities for delivering 
to our out of town patrons anything in the 
line of Books, Periodicals, Stationery, etc., 
both American and foreign. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Send for Brentano’s French 
Catalogue. Brentano's Sample Book of 
Fine Stationery, mailed free upon request. 


BRENTANO'S, Union Squars, NEW YORK. 


To Authors & Publishers. 








FOR AUTHORS :—The skilled revision and unbi- 


of and verse; as bli- 
ciated ods "PSA FUBTAERS 


unique in position and 

ing authors. Address j 

Dr. TITUS I. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
i. hy ene, 


ese -- 


Send 6 ets. 
Writing Paper Pree. patie sd 














Memorial Tablets. 
pote gr en coon Pa 
lleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. d for illus- 
trated hand-book. 
J.& R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 
BOOKBINDER, 
Tents Sreeet, 





? ‘sw Yorx, 
ing tad repaitng’s specialty. ne Cem 








CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Ata great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 


Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may 
desire, and we shall quote price by return le 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE, 


LEGGAT BROS. 
81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hail Park. 
Autograph Letters 
AND 
Historical Documents. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 


UNITED CHARITIES’ BUILDING, 
4th Ave. and 22d St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Nuggets for Bibliophiles 


is the title of a Catalogue of Rare Books which will 
be sent you for stamp by Witi1am Evarts Benjamin, 
aa Bast 16th St., New York. 


STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 
Orders for new or 


old attended to. 
Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tailors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 




















All the latest London fabrics vogulosiy 
imported, Ladies’ TopCoats, Riding Habits, 
tee, 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS’ FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 
BOOTS & SHOES, 


No 10 ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 

















A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Latest 
United States Food keport. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 
FRENCH - Liprarr  _ Cousoes one the 
Ks wens supp! on the most liberal 
AND Catalogues sent free upon request, 
GENE New a BY EVERY 
FOREIGN Subscriptions received for al 


foreign iodicals. Send for cata 
LITERATURE. ||logues. "Correspondence solicited, 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, New York. 


LONDON - PARIS - CHICAGO - WASHINGTON. 





A RUSTIC BARD.—“ Dreams o' Hame" 
and other Poems, Scottish and American, by 
ames D. Law (Camden, N, J.), to be pub- 
ished by ALEX. GARDNER, PUBLISHER TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, PAISLEY, Scort- 
LAND. Prospectus with List of Contents, 
Specimen Stanzas and other particulars on 
application to the author. 


2020 Broadway, Camden, N. J. 














HOTELS. 


St. Denis Hotel, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

Broapway anv 11TH St., Or. Grace Cuurcn, N. Y 
an latest im; ts. Maptiees cot redecorated. 
In connection with the Hotel is 

Taylor’s Restaurant and Cafe 
Zo Wilich has Goan &6¢ed a large aad new D 
py dma Within ten 
minutes of every place of amusement. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


ee 








Boston, U, S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 


THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, _ PROPRIETORS. 





